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"Greater  NJEA"  Plan 
Voted  by  Delegate  Assembly 


Your  Certification 

for  Teaching  in  New  Jersey 


Join  the  Welcome  for  NEA 


Extra  Pay  for  Extra  Services 


Rutgers  Digs  In  to  Double 


Counts 


The  future  of  good  education  in  New  Jersey  depends  on  the  outcome 
of  the  November  7th  election.  Your  vote  can  help  (a)  pass  the  In¬ 
stitutions  and  Agencies  Bond  Issue  .  .  .  and  (b)  elect  a  Governor 
and  Legislature  willing  to  face  school  costs  and  taxes  realistically. 


Are  you  permanently  registered? —  Once  you  have  reg¬ 
istered,  your  page  stays  in  the  poll  book  for  your  election 
district.  However,  if  you  have  not  voted  in  any  election  in 
the  past  four  years,  you  should  register  again  so  you  can  vote 
on  November  7. 

Register  at  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Registration 
in  your  county  office  building  or  at  the  municipal  clerk's  office 
in  your  local  municipal  building. 

The  last  day  for  registering  to  vote  in  the  November 
election  is 
Thursday  .  .  . 


Be  Sure  You  Are  Registered  —  Your  Vote  Is  Important 


EVEN  IF  YOU  MOVE, 

you  can  still  probably  vote  — 

•—if  you  just  moved  to  New  Jersey,  you 
con  and  should  vote  if  you  moved  here 
before  May  28  (six  months  before  election) 
and  register  on  or  before  September  28. 

•—if  you  move  from  one  county  to  another, 
you  can  and  should  vote  if  you  move  before 
September  8  (60  days  l>efore  election)  and 
register  in  your  new  district  on  or  before 
September  28. 

•—if  you  move  within  your  own  county 
before  September  28,  you  can  and  should 
vote  by  registering  before  that  dote. 

•—if  you  move  within  your  own  county 
after  September  28,  you  can  and  should 
vote  by  appearing  at  your  former  voting 
place  and  signing  an  affidavit  that  will  be 
provided. 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

180  West  State  Street,  Trenton  8,  New  Jer sey  •  EXport  6-6558 


student  Accident  administration 
giving  you  a  king-size  headache? 


Try  Nationwide's  student  accident  plan,  and  keep  your  administration  problems  at  a  min¬ 
imum.  Nationwide’s  staff  of  5900  expertly-trained  representatives  guarantees  you  on-the- 
spot,  local  service.  They  handle  solicitation  and  remittance  smoothly  and  tactfully.  And  957o 
of  all  claims  ivith  Nationwide  are  paid  the  day  they're  received!  You  have  four  flexible 
plans  to  choose  from,  with  optional  24-hour  and  football  coverages.  Rates  start  at  $1.75.  For 
full  information,  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  below— or  call  your  nearby  Nationwide  repre- 
>  sentative.  There’s  absolutely  no  obligation. 


...the  company  that  created  SECURANCE 

Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance  Company .  home  oNice;  Columbus,  Ohio 


NATIONWIDE  Group  Sales  Dept.,  246  No.  High  St., 
Columbus  16,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  Student  Accident 
Plans.  I  understand  there’s  no  obligation  whatever. 


Name _ 

Address 
Schoo)  _ 
Position  - 
City _ 


_Zone- 


-State. 
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GIVE  YOURSELF 
A  RAISE! 

SAVE  WHERE  YOUR  MONEY  EARNS 

4" 

PAID  FOUR  TIMES  A  YEAR 


ro 

CURRENT 

ANNUAL 

RATE 


HOW  YOUR  SAVINGS  GROW  WITH  EARN¬ 
INGS  COMPOUNDED  FOUR  TIMES  A  YEAR 
AT  OUR  CURRENT  ANNUAL  RATE. 


Amount 

$500 

$1,000 

3 

years 

$571 

$1,143 

5 

years 

$625 

$1,250 

10 

years 

$782 

$1,564 

15 

years 

$978 

$1,956 

20 

years 

$1,223 

$2,447 

S5,000 
$5  718 

$6,253 

$7,821 

$9,783 

$12,236 


$10,000 

$11,436 

$12,507 

$15,643 

$19,566 

$24,472 


ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  TO 
$10,000.00  by  a 
permanent  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government 

ASSETS  OVER  *175  MILLION 


by 

MAIL... 

POSTPAID  AIR  MAIL  ENVELOPES 
PROVIDED  FREE! 


MUTUAL 

SAVINGS 

AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

PASADENA 

353  EAST  COLORADO  BLVD. 
PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 


I 


MUTUAL  SAVINGS: 

Please  open  my  account  in  the  ■ 

amount  of  $ _  I 

I 

-  I 

_  I 

I 

-  I 

I 


Name 


Address  . 
City  _ 

State  _ 


Should  Miss  No  Facet  .  .  . 

Dear  Sirs: 

Though  I  found  him  unnecessarily  caus¬ 
tic  about  “college-educated  housewives” 
(and  I  am  only  a  high  school  educated 
housewife)  and  “hucksters  outside  the 
classroom”  (who  are,  in  many  cases,  well 
meaning  people  who  are  genuinely  seeking 
solutions  albeit  in  a  misguided  way),  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  Roger  A.  Rich¬ 
ards’  concept  of  “what  should  happen 
when  a  professional  teacher  reads  a  stack 
i  of  student  papers”  (see  May  Review,  p. 

I  459). 

{  As  a  mother,  I  realize  how  important  it 
is  that  those  who  teach  my  sons  know  as 
much  as  possible  about  them.  As  a  non¬ 
professional  parent.  I  resent  the  thought 
that  their  teachers  should  miss  any  facet 
of  their  intelligence  or  personalities.  Many 
people  write  better  than  they  perform. 

I  am  aware  of  the  heavy  load  many  of 
our  teachers  bear,  but  I  am  sure  the  best 
ones  feel  just  as  Roger  Richards  does 
about  paper  grading — 1  hope! 

Mrs.  John  Schrum 

Coordinating  School  Publications  . .  . 

Dear  Hditor: 

Most  high  school  teachers,  especially  in 
English,  are  kept  too  busy  with  news¬ 
papers.  planning  a  yearbook,  directing  a 
play,  etc.  Why  not  create  a  position  at 
secondary  schools  where  one  person  would 
serve  as  “coordinator  of  publicity  and 
school  publications?”  This  person  could  be 
kept  on  the  teacher  salary  scale;  in  fact, 
he  could  be  an  English  teacher  who  might 
teach  a  journalism  class  and  a  creative 
writing  class  as  electives.  He  could  then 
take  charge  of  the  yearbook,  newspaper, 
magazine,  and  publicity  releases  to  local 
newspapers. 

j  Many  educators  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  value  in  public  relations  which  informs 
I  citizens  about  their  schools.  Other  English 
teachers  would  be  freed  for  more  attention 
!  to  correcting  compositions.  Students  would 
find  their  extra-curricular  writing  activities 
I  better  cixvrdinated.  The  public  would  profit 
I  from  a  continuous  organized  flow  of  facts. 

Ernest  Rydell 

Consultation  Well  Received  .  .  , 

Dear  Mr.  Shagg: 

I  have  really  enjoyed  my  tenure  of 
■  office  as  president  of  Student  NJEA,  but 
it  could  not  have  been  so  enjoyable  with¬ 
out  your  constant  help.  Many  times  when 
I  knew  not  what  to  do  nor  what  I  was 
doing,  you  gave  me  the  help  I  needed. 
You  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  always  be 
most  grateful  to  you  for  all  the  encour- 
:  agement  and  guidance  you  gave  me. 

Kenneth  0.  King 


Inner  Thoughts  on  Outer  Space  .  .  . 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson: 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  a 
third  grade  social  studies  discussion.  This 
class  is  taught  by  Mrs.  Bea  Abrams  in 
Toms  River's  North  Dover  School. 


Cy: 

Why  are  we  trying  to  get  to  the 
moon?  It  will  probably  mean 
more  trouble. 

Wayne: 

It’s  a  challenge!  Think  how  much 
more  could  be  done  here  on 
earth? 

David: 

We  might  discover  valuable 
things.  Besides  there’s  the  chance 
that  we  might  find  another  earth. 

Bruce: 

We  could  set  up  space  stations 
to  help  in  refueling. 

Douglas:  We  have  no  business  on  the 
moon!  It’s  there  for  beauty — for 
people  on  earth  to  enjoy! 

Dick: 

We  should  send  up  rockets  with 
cameras  and  telescopes  for  scien¬ 
tific  purposes.  Don’t  send  men. 
You’re  endangering  life. 

Fred: 

We  should  explore  the  moon  be¬ 
cause  we  might  find  another 
living  planet. 

Dick: 

Earth  is  big  enough.  It’s  holding 
all  the  people  now. 

Willie: 

W'hy  do  we  want  another  living 
planet?  We  have  enough  trouble 
now  with  Russia  and  Cuba! 

Cy: 

And  there’s  enough  land  on 
earth. 

Joyce: 

If  1  don’t  become  a  nurse.  I’d 
like  to  go  up  into  space. 

At  this  point  we  took  a  count.  Only  a 
few  were  not  ready  to  go.  Hands  flew  up 
at  the  question  “Would  you  like  to  take 
the  trip  to  the  moon?  ’ 

Interesting?  I  thought  so,  too. 

Margaret  E.  Moare,  principal 

Pretty  Nice  Bit  of  Help  .  .  . 

Dear  Dr.  Hipp: 

Just  a  word  of  thanks  about  A-559.  I  feel 
extremely  grateful  to  the  Association  and 
to  you.  because  this  is  the  first  special 
legislation  that  ever  hit  me.  This  bill  if 
it  passes,  adds  between  $8  and  $9  to  my 
pension.  I  am  nearly  70;  so  I  was  pretty 
well  adjusted  to  the  prospect,  when  your 
letter  arrived.  I  don’t  mean  to  imply  that 
the  $8  a  month  saved  me  from  starvation. 
My  case  is  the  same  as  any  other  retired 
teacher,  perhaps  a  little  better. 

I  would  advise  any  teacher:  “Keep  up 
the  dues  of  your  associations — you  never 
can  tell  when  an  action  of  theirs  may 
make  you  pretty  happy.” 

That  $8  a  month  is  a  pretty  nice  bit  of 
unexpected  help  and  it  is  all  the  more 
welcome  when  realized  that  older  and 
longer  retired  teachers  within  the  purview 
of  A-559  get  proportionately  more  than  I. 
Eor  them  and  for  myself.  I  am  profoundly 
grateful.  a  retired  teacher 
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New  Jersey  Education  Association 

180  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  8,  New  Jersey 
Telephone:  EXport  6-5558 

Pr»§id»nt 

Dr.  James  M.  Lynch  Jr.,  dean  of 
students,  Glassboro  State  College 

Vice-President 

Leonora  E.  Feuchter,  vice-principal. 
Union  H.S. 

Treasurer 

Mrs.  Louise  S.  Vollmer,  seventh-grade 
teacher,  School  No.  14.  Jersey  City 

Executive  Committee 


A  tiantic 

Samuel  A.  Gillingham 

Bergen 

Kathryn  E.  Stillwell 

Burlington 

Sarah  W.  Lowden 

Camden 

Mrs.  Catherine  Campbell 

Cape  May 

Mrs.  Elizabeth 

McGonigle 

Cumberland 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Middleton 

Essex 

Anthony  Paluch 

Gloucester 

John  W.  Stouefer 

Hudson 

Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  Browne 

Hunterdon 

Carl  Sorenson 

Mercer 

Mrs.  Frances  Carnochan 

Middlesex 

Cecil  W.  Roberts 

Monmouth 

Everett  C.  Curry 

Morris 

Louis  Cronholm 

Ocean 

Frank  A.  Rempe 

Passaic 

George  Springer 

Salem 

Elizabeth  M.  Bozearth 

Somerset 

Kathryn  A.  Yohn 

Sussex 

Mildred  Harden 

Union 

James  Holcombe 

Warren 

Ruth  Williams 

.  .  .  On  This  Month's  Cover 

June  brings  time  for  graduation,  expectation,  and 
demonstration.  Though  far  removed  from 
“Pomp  and  Circumstance.”  these  primary  graders  at 
the  Pennington-Hopewell  Twp.  Primary  School 
show  as  much  pride  and  hopefulness  as  they  march 
before  parents  at  their  own  end-of-the-year  exercises. 
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PUSIICATION  AND  EDITORIAL  OFFICES- The  NJEA  REVIEW  is  the  oHiciel  publicatioct  of  the  New 
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at  IM  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J.  Entered  as  second  class  mail  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at 
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Associate  Director  for  Radio-TV:  William 
D.  Hayward 

Associate  Editor:  Marvin  R.  Reed 


MEM8ERSHIP— Annual  dues  are  $10.00  for  active  members,  $2.00  for  associate  members,  $2.00  for 
retired  teachers  with  a  retirement  allowance  of  $1200  or  more,  and  $1.00  for  retired  teachers  with 
a  retirement  allowance  of  less  than  $1200.  Those  required  to  have  a  certificate  are  eligible  for 
active  membership  only.  Payment  of  the  annual  dues  entitles  a  member  to  receive  the  REVIEW  for 
one  year  from  January  through  January.  One  dollar  of  each  membership  fee  is  for  the  REVIEW. 


,  Associate  Director  of  Research:  Stephen 
I  T.  Smith 


TEACHER  WELFARE-  Teachers  in  nc«d  of  Association  advica  on  problems  involvirrg  tanure  are  irv> 
vitad  to  communicate  with  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare  through  the  Executive  Secretary, 
NJEA,  180  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  6,  N.  J.  Telephone  Export  6-5558. 
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LOOKING  AHEAD 


PROFESSIONAL  MEETINGS 

The  Correctional  Education  Assn,  will 
have  its  2nd  annual  regional  conference 
for  the  N.J.-Pa.-N.Y.  area,  with  Dr.  E. 
Preston  Sharp,  executive  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Youth  Study  Commission,  as 
principal  speaker,  at  Douglass  College, 
June  8  &  9. 

Flag  Day  should  be  observed  in  all  New 
Jersey  schools.  June  14. 

The  American  Driver  Education  Assn,  will 
have  its  annual  conference  in  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.,  June  14-18. 

The  National  Assn,  of  Student  Councils 
meets  for  its  annual  conference  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla.,  June  18-22. 

The  National  Education  Assn,  and  its 
departments  meet  in  Atlantic  City,  June 
25-30. 


The  National  Assn,  of  Educational  Secre¬ 
taries  will  have  its  departmental  meeting 
during  the  NEA  Convention  in  Atlantic 
City,  featuring  as  guest  speaker  Dr.  Lyle 
Ashby,  deputy  executive  secretary,  at  the 
Hotel  Claridge  on  June  26. 

The  NEA  Department  of  Classroom 
Teachers  will  have  its  national  conference, 
using  the  theme  “Teaching  Is  Our  Profes¬ 
sion,”  at  Glassboro  State  College.  July 
2-14. 

The  National  School  Public  Relations 
Assn,  will  have  its  8th  annual  seminar  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York 
City,  July  3-7. 

The  American  Assn,  of  School  Librarians 
will  be  meeting  as  part  of  the  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  American  Library  Assn,  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  9-15. 


“jy  September  Gets  Too  Far  Away .  .  .  ” 

you  con  borrow  extra  money  from  your  Teachers  Credit  Union. 

Address  your  inquiry  in  core  of  the  Teachers  listed  below. 


ATLANTIC  CO. 

(lorsnce  S.  Slater 
Senior  High  School 
Allontic  City 
344-7081 
BAYONNE 
Joseph  r.  Nelson 

D.  P.  Sweeney  H.  S. 
loyonne 

FE  9-2121 
BURLINCTON  CO. 

Milton  Hershberger 
4  loromoor  Drive 
Burlington 
DU  7-2S37 
CAMDEN 

E.  A.  Smith 
107  N.  4th  St. 

Camden 

WO  4-S0B4 
CAPE  MAY  CO. 

Marion  T.  Hewitt 
c/o  Co.  Supt.  of  Sch. 
C.  M.  Courthouse 
CA  S-4381 
CENTRAL  BERGEN 
Thereso  Van  Watering 
202  Bogart  Rd. 

River  Edge,  N.  J. 

Dl  3-7780 
CUMBERLAND  CO. 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Doerr 
18  Columbia  Ave. 
Vineland 
OX  2-7849 


EAST  BERGEN 
Corl  8.  Sirong 
401  Douglas  St. 
Englewood 
10  8-2310 
ESSEX  CO. 

Richord  Cohill 
1SS  Brood  St. 

Bloomfield 
PI  3-90S8 

GARFIELD— SO.  BERGEN 
Roger  P.  Sullivon 
Mark  Twoin  Sch.  No.  3 
Garfield 
PR  7-1704 
HOBOKEN 
Dominick  A.  Fotco 
Demoresl  High  School 
Hoboken 
HO  3-1944 

HUDSON  CO. 

Wm.  A.  Miller 
180  Columbia  Ave. 
Jersey  City 
OL  9-8824 

HUNTERDON  CO. 

Francis  X.  Strohober 
Hunterdon  Central  H.  S. 
Flemington,  N.  J. 

MERCER  CO. 

Michoel  Angelolti 
Lawrence  Jr.  H.  S. 

T  renlon 
EX  4-7S14 


MONMOUTH-OCEAN  COS. 
Harold  D.  Shonnon 
S07  Brood  Street 
Asbury  Park 
PR  5-8430 
MORRIS  CO. 

James  A.  Allen 
4  Court  St. 

Morristown 
JE  9-1717 
NEWARK 

Garlond  H.  Smith 
220  Lincoln  Ploce 
Irvington  11 
ES  S-9182 

NORTHERN  MIDDLESEX  CO. 
Morris  Wilner 
Grommar  School 
Perth  Amboy 
VA  4-3340 
PASSAIC  CO. 

James  D  Gollogher 
Room  301 
44  Homilton  St. 

Poterson 
SH  2-44SS 
SALEM  CO. 

Mrs.  Margorel  R.  Hoines 
129  H.  Sireel 
Comey's  Point,  N.  J. 
SOMERSET  CO. 

J.  Harold  Ten  Eyk 
24  E.  Spring  St. 
Somerville 
RA  5-4153 


SOUTHERN  MIDDLESEX  CO. 
Horold  W.  Strauss 
81 S  Kensington  Ave. 
Plainfield 
PL  4-5495 

TEANECK 

Mrs.  Helen  Soveker 
Teoneck  High  School 
Teoneck 
TE  7-2482 

TRENTON 
John  Rosenihol 
424  Greenwoy  Ave. 
Trenlon 
OW  S-8732 

UNION  CO. 

G.  G.  Gundmunson 
14  Lincoln  Ave.  Eost 
Roselle  Park 
CH  5-0175 

WARREN  CO. 

Thelma  Burton 
R.F.D.  Hockettstown 

WEST  HUDSON 
A.  H.  Powell 
157  Stuyvesont  Ave. 
Arlington 
WE  3-2480 

WEST  ORANGE 
Dorothy  Robertson 
West  Orange  H.  S. 

West  Orange 
OR  4-2454 


NJEA's  1961  Professional  Improvemi-nl 
Conference,  investigating  current  experi¬ 
ments  in  "programmed  learning,”  will  be 
at  Trenton  Central  H.S.  on  October  7. 


NJEA  Delegate  Assembly  meetings  in 
1961-62  will  be  on  November  9,  January 
20,  and  May  11. 


NJEA's  1961  Convention  will  be  in  Atlan¬ 
tic  City,  November  9-11. 


NJEA's  1962  Legislative  Conference  will 
be  on  February  3. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Artists — amateur,  professional,  or  student 
— are  invited  to  an  outdoor  sketching  class 
being  conducted  by  Ugo  Giannini  at  his 
studio,  159  South  St.,  Morristown,  begin¬ 
ning  at  9:00  a.m.,  as  part  of  the  Master- 
work  Sixth  Annual  Festival  of  Music  and 
Art,  on  June  10. 

“Work  by  New  Jersey  Artists,”  the  fourth 
triennial  statewide  juried  exhibition  by 
artists  now  living  or  teaching  in  the  state, 
will  be  shown  at  the  Newark  Museum, 
through  June  11. 

CONCERTS 

A  Summer  Sing — anyone  may  participate 
— of  Verdi's  “Requiem”  will  be  conducted 
by  David  Randolph  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Masterwork  Music  and  Art  Foundation 
at  Hanover  Park  Reg.  H.S.  at  8:(K)  p.m.  on 
June  14;  BlcKh's  “Sacred  Service”  will  be 
conducted  on  July  12. 

TELEVISION  PROGRAMS 

“Parents  Ask  about  Schools,”  a  new  series 
of  half-hour  documentary  films  about 
schools,  produced  by  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Assn.,  is  being  presented  by  NJEA 
on  WRCV-TV,  Channel  3,  Philadelphia, 
Sun.  12:30  p.m.  and  Tues.  1:30  a.m. 

RADIO  PROGRAMS 

“Speaking  of  Schools,”  daily  five-minute 
program  of  education  news,  produced  by 
NJEA  and  the  N.J.  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers.  Broadcast  times  on  local 


stations  are: 

WBUD,  Tronlon  .  7:00  p.m. 

WCAM,  Camden  .  6:55  o.m. 

WCMC,  Wildwood  . 10:05  p.m. 

WCRV,  Woihingfon  .  1:05  p.m. 

WCTC,  New  Brunswick  .  9:40  p.m. 

WJIK,  Asbuty  Pork  .  1:20  p.m. 

WKDN,  Camden  .  9:30  a.m. 

WMTR,  Morristown  .  1 :25  p.m. 

WNJH,  Hammonton  .  2:30  p.m. 

WNJR,  Newark  .  9:30  a.m. 

WNNJ,  Newton  .  2:30  p.m. 

WNTA,  Newark  .  7:10  p.m. 

WHM,  Trenlon  .  7:15  p.m. 

WSNJ,  Bridgeton  .  7:15  p.m. 

WWBZ,  Vineland  .  6:15  p.m. 
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What  Some  Members 
Are  Doing  .  .  . 

William  Doerwald,  former  principal  at 
the  Stanhope  school,  is  new  county  help¬ 
ing  teacher  in  Sussex  County,  ^cond- 
grade  teacher  Elsie  Thomas  has  been 
named  acting  principal  at  Stanhope. 


George  Wolfer,  art  teacher  at  Memorial 
H.S.,  has  been  elected  to  a  second  term  as 
president  of  the  East  Paterson  Education 
Association. 


BROOKVILLE,  LONG  ISLAND 


William  A.  Waters,  principal  of  Frank¬ 
lin  H.S.,  moves  up  to  the  district's  super- 
intendency  after  the  July  1  retirement  of 
E.  E.  Hollobaugh,  who  has  been  affiliated 
with  the  Franklin  school  system  for  33 
years. 


offers  opportunities  for  professional  growth  and  development 
of  secondary  school  teachers  in  a  graduate 
program  of  high  standards. 

Graduate  programs  applicable  for  professional  certification  in 

TEACHER  EDUCATION,  LIBRARY  SCIENCE.  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSEUING, 
ENGLISH.  HISTORY.  POLITICAL  SCIENCE.  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 
MATHEMATICS.  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES. 

TWO  5-WEEK  SUMMER  SESSIONS  Situated  on  the  North  Shore  of 

JUNE  26th  to  JULY  28th:  JULY  31  $t  to  SEPT.  lit.  j-ong  Island,  the  campus  is  )ust  one 

hour  from  new  Torn  tity  s  ineatres, 

DISTINGUISHED  FACULTY  museutns,  ^certs  and offier 

OUTSTANDING  LIBRARY  recreational  activities. 

New  Men's  and  Women’s  Residence  Halls 

clubs,  summer  stock  theatres, 

Applications  from  parks,  golf  courses. 

DIRECTOR  of  SLIMMER  SCHOOL  126  acre  campus  facilities  include  a 

C.  W.  POST  COLLEGE  swimming  pool,  tennis  courts,  riding 

P.O.,  GREENVALE,  L  I.,  N.  Y.  stable,  outdoor  plays  and  concerts. 


Fred  J.  Procopio  ha.s  been  appointed 
principal  of  Ridgefield  Memorial  H.S.. 
where  he  became  an  assistant  principal  in 
195V.  He  has  also  taught  at  Bridgeton 
H.S. 


George  E.  Keck  becomes  principal  of 
ihe  new  West  Milford  H.S.  July  1.  He  is 
now  principal  of  Belvidere  H.S.  and  for¬ 
merly  taught  mathematics  at  Plainfield 
H.S. 
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Eleanor  Heinrich  has  been  appointed 
principal-teacher  at  Lindbergh  School  in 
C'arlstadt.  She  is  now  principal-teacher  at 
Lincoln  School.  Joan  V.  Fox  will  replace 
her  there. 


Paul  S.  Dalling,  Netcong  H.S.  principal, 
has  been  named  district  superintendent  of 
schools  to  replace  William  D.  McKelvie, 
who  is  retiring.  Netcong's  new  high  school 
principal  is  Joseph  M.  Stracco,  who  has 
been  a  social  studies  teacher  on  the  faculty 
since  1955. 


WE  SINCERELY  HOPE  YOUR  VACATION  WON'T  BE 
MARRED  BY  ACCIDENTS  OR  SICKNESS  —  BUT  IT  IS 
COMFORTING  TO  KNOW  YOUR  NJEA  PLAN  GIVES 
YOU  PROTECTION  WHILE  TRAVELING  IN  THESE 
IMPORTANT  WAYS 


WORLD  WIDE  COVERAGE 


.\rthur  T.  C'laffee,  superintendent  of 
Pennsauken  schools  since  1955,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  Cinnaminson 
schools.  He  formerly  taught  in  Borden- 
town  and  held  principalships  in  Haddon 
Heights  and  Pennsauken. 


ACCIDENTAL  DEATH  AND  DISMEMBERMENT 
BENEFITS  DOUBLED  WHILE  A  PASSENGER  ON 
A  PUBLIC  CONVEYANCE 

NJEA  INCOME  PROTEGION  PLAN 

UNDERWRITTEN  BY 
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Six  New  Jersey  teachers  have  been 
awarded  Freedom  Foundation's  Valley 
Forge  Classroom  Teachers  Medal:  Mrs. 
Grace  K.  F'agles  of  Fairmount  Avenue 
School.  Chatham;  Ruth  H.  Geary  of  Wan¬ 
tage  Consolidated  School;  Alice  A.  John¬ 
son  of  Montclair  High  School;  Maitland 
P.  Simmons  of  Irvington  H.S.;  C.  D.  Van 
Sickle  of  Shawger  School,  Belleville;  and 
Mrs.  Mildred  W'isham  of  Bridgeton  Junior 
H.S.  The  awardees  were  nominated  by 
members  of  the  public  and  selected  by 
a  jury  composed  of  state  supreme  court 
justices  and  heads  of  national  patriotic, 
veterans  and  service  organizations  for 
their  contribution  toward  a  greater  appre¬ 
ciation  and  understanding  of  the  American 
way  of  life. 
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/lye  Atque  Vale ... 

At  NJEA  Headquarters  .  .  .  and  among  teachers  and  administrators 
knowledgeable  about  the  goings-on  in  the  “organized  profession,”  the 
close  of  J  une  will  mark  the  end  of  an  era  .  .  .  For  on  J  uly  1 ,  Laurence 
B.  Johnson,  long-time  editor  and  latterly  assistant  executive  secretary 
of  NJEA,  will  begin  a  terminal  leave  of  absence  which  will  conclude 
with  his  retirement  on  October  1  .  .  . 

To  virtually  all  of  us  now  in  the  profession  it  has  been  “LBJ  all  the 
way”  .  .  .  insofar  as  Association  activities  at  the  state  level  have  been 
concerned  ...  He  has  been  “Mr.  NJEA  Review,”  literally,  for  over 
27  years  .  .  .  making  a  lasting  impression  on  those  with  whom  he 
worked  both  within  and  outside  the  profession  .  .  .  and  a  clear  im¬ 
print  on  New  Jersey’s  public  schools  .  .  .  and  the  solution  of  their 
problems  .  .  . 

When  Larry  first  began  working  for  the  then  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
Association,  I  was  studying  Latin  in  Belleville  High  School  .  .  .  The 
teacher  I  had  for  that  subject  back  in  the  late,  and  roaring,  “  ’20’s” 
would  probably  shake  her  head  in  disbelief  that  1  can  still  quote  some 
of  the  famous  Roman  sayings  that  we  laboriously  translated  .  .  . 

But  no  matter  how  you  say  “Hail  and  Farewell.”  it  brings  a  lump  to 
your  throat  .  .  .  for  it  means  now,  as  it  did  then,  that  someone  great  is 
leaving . . . 

A  Look  Ahead. . . 

As  added  proof  that  NJEA's  program  is  a  continuing  one  .  .  .  around  | 

the  clock  and  around  the  calendar  .  .  .  we’d  like  to  point  out  that  plans  I 

for  the  November  Convention  in  Atlantic  City  are  moving  along  i 

at  a  quickening  pace  ...  j 

Innovations  aplenty  .  .  .  outstanding  plans  by  our  affiliated  groups  •  •  •  i 
and  three  especially  fine  general  sessions  are  already  in  the  works  ...  I 
with  Alec  Templeton,  pianist  and  “improvisario”  extraordinary,  the  I 
piece  de  resistance  at  Friday  night’s  spectacular  .  .  . 

Before  you  go  away  for  what  we  hope  will  be  an  enjoyable  and 
profitable  summer,  make  note  that  November  9,  10  and  1 1  will  be  red- 
letter  days  for  teacher  fun  and  teacher  self-improvement. 


From  the  President's  Desk 
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NJEA'S  DELEGATE  ASSEMBLY  voted  unanimously  at  its  May  19  mooting  to  launch  tho  “Groater  NJEA"  plan  noxt  fall.  Making  tha  rocommonda- 
tion  was  Barbara  A.  Wolf  (standing  right),  chairman  of  tho  Program  and  Sorvkos  Committeo.  Immodiately  following  tha  vote.  Dr.  William  R. 
Stovor,  who  was  NJEA  prasidant  in  1954,  rosa  to  announco  that  as  prasidont  ha  hod  boon  “tha  first  to  pay  $10  whan  tha  duos  wora  raisad 
in  that  yoar."  Ha  strodo  to  tha  rostrum  and  bacamo  tho  first  to  pay  his  $15  for  1961  •42. 


to 

is 
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“Greater  NJEA”  Plan  Voted  by  D.A. 


County  representatives  show  hearty  support  for  expansion; 
dues  increase  to  $15  will  start  plans  for  growth  in  61-62. 


NJEA  has  approved  the  “Greater 
NJEA”  program.  In  order  to  expand 
Association  services  and  get  started 
on  a  new  headquarters  building,  the 
Delegate  Assembly  has  voted  that 
Association  dues  for  active  members 
will  be  $15  next  year. 

Action  followed  four  months  of 
statewide  discussion  of  the  proposal 
in  faculty  groups  and  in  local  asso¬ 
ciations.  After  long  and  careful  study, 
two  committees  had  recommended 
the  expanded  program  of  services  at 
the  January  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion's  policy-makers.  Action  was  de¬ 
layed  until  they  could  be  explained 
to  the  full  membership,  but  member- 
reaction  proved  to  be  heartily  in  favor 
of  the  new  program. 

The  Delegate  Assembly  acted  on 
the  proptisals  at  its  regular  spring 
meeting,  at  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel, 
Trenton,  on  Friday,  May  19.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  NJEA  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  were  present  and  Uwk  part  in  the 
discussions. 

Dues  of  retired  members  were  left 
unchanged,  but  those  for  associate 


members  were  increased  from  $2 
to  $3. 

Following  its  action,  the  Delegate 
Assembly  adopted  a  budget  of  $890,- 
060.96,  (see  p.  506)  based  on  the 
new  dues  program.  It  provides  for 
normal  growth,  some  additional  serv¬ 
ices,  and  a  just  payment  toward  a 
new  headquarters. 

Starting  next  September  “Greater 
NJEA’’  will  mean  an  Association 
geared  to  deal  with  the  big  problems 
of  the  60's,  which  include: 

■ — The  steady  growth  of  our  schools 
— enrollments  one-third  higher  by 
1970. 

■ — The  need  for  higher  teacher  sal¬ 
aries — $6,000- $1 3,000  is  a  realizable 
goal. 

■ — Increased  state  school  aid  and 
taxes  to  provide  it — to  ease  local 
budget  and  tax  problems. 

■ — Protection  and  improvement  of 
our  retirement  system — assets  now 
over  $400,000,000. 

■ — Raising  certification  standards  and 
the  professional  status  of  teachers; 
more  service  to  NJEA  affiliates. 

■ — Continued  change  and  improve¬ 


ment  in  education — careful  profes¬ 
sional  evaluation  of  new  proposals. 

The  expansion  of  NJEA  services 
is  already  under  way.  The  research 
and  the  communications  divisions  will 
each  have  one  more  professional  staff 
member  next  September  than  they 
did  a  year  ago.  An  associate  director 
of  research  will  work  especially  in 
the  areas  of  school  finance  and  state 
aid.  and  an  associate  editor  will  eon- 
centrate  on  press  relations. 

Also  planned  are  even  greater  ef¬ 
forts  to  increase  state  aid.  This  year 
has  laid  the  ground  work  by  keeping 
no-new-tax  planks  out  of  both  party 
platforms,  and  1962  could  be  “The 
Year”  for  real  action.  If  so,  much  of 
NJEA’s  added  resources  will  go  into 
the  information  campaign  on  these — 
especially  the  mass  media,  leaflets, 
posters,  press,  radio,  films,  filmstrips, 
TV,  and  advertising  as  needed. 

With  approval  of  the  “Greater 
NJEA”  program,  the  AsstK'iation  is 
also  ready  to  move  forward  with 
specific  plans  for  a  new  headquar¬ 
ters  building  to  replace  its  present 
crowded  and  inadequate  facilities. 

Under  consideration  is  a  five-story, 
steel-frame  and  masonry  office-build- 
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ing  on  the  property  owned  by  the 
Association  at  178-180  West  State 
Street,  Trenton.  This  is  less  than  a 
block  from  the  State  House  and  just 
across  the  street  from  the  State’s 
proposed  new  education-cultural  cen¬ 
ter  with  its  new  Education  Building, 
new  State  Library  and  new  State 
Museum. 

The  Association  is  now  in  position 
to  authorize  Diehl  and  Stein,  its  archi¬ 
tects,  to  go  ahead  with  the  detailed 
drawings  and  si)ecifications  for  a 
new  headquarters.  Preliminary  esti¬ 
mates  indicate  that  the  kind  of  build¬ 
ing  which  would  meet  NJEA’s  future 
needs  will  cost  about  $1,100,000. 

As  envisioned  thus  far,  the  new 
NJEA  headquarters  building  would 
provide  some  32,000  square  feet  of 
gross  floor  space.  Since  this  is  planned 
for  the  long-range  growth  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  about  two  of  the  five 
floors  of  the  new  building  could  be 
available  for  rental  through  the 
1960’s,  with  rentals  helping  to  meet 
interest  charges. 

The  budget  next  year  provides 
$125,000  toward  a  new  building,  and 
Association  officers  are  carefully  con¬ 
sidering  whether  this,  plus  cash  re¬ 
serves,  will  enable  NJEA  to  ask  for 
bids  next  year. 

A-9  Awaiting  Senate  Vote 

NJEA  lining  up  votes  to  prevent 

repeat  of  “state-aid-too"  clause. 

NJEA  was  still  digging  for  votes  to 
get  A-9  through  the  State  Senate  as 
this  Review  went  to  press.  The 
measure  would  raise  state  minimum 
salaries  14  to  19  percent. 

The  main  problem  was  to  get  the 
bill  through  the  Senate  without 
amendment.  Last  year,  after  the  As¬ 
sembly  moved  A-9,  the  Senate  de¬ 
stroyed  it  with  an  amendment 
delaying  the  effective  date  until  state 
aid  and  taxes  were  also  voted. 

This  March,  the  Assembly  again 
approved  A-9  without  change. 

NJEA  initiated  the  bill  because  it 
believes  present  state  minimum 
salaries  are  not  high  enough  to  at¬ 
tract  and  hold  the  7.500  additional 
qualified  teachers  New  Jersey  schools 
need  each  year. 


At  present,  school  districts  which 
want  to  attract  experienced,  fully 
qualified  teachers  offer  salaries  higher 
than  the  minimums  fixed  by  the  state 
schedule. 

Although  teacher  salaries  have 
been  rising,  NJEA  has  told  the  law¬ 
makers  the  scale  has  not  kept  pace 
with  wages  paid  in  other  fields.  The 
salary  gain  in  purchasing  power  for 
teachers  between  1939  and  1959  was 
31  percent.  The  gain  for  the  other 
groups  ranged  from  71  to  86  per¬ 
cent. 

A-9  would  raise  the  salary 
schedule  for  college  graduates  from 
$3,800-$5,800  in  10  increments  to 
$4,400-$6,800  in  12  increments;  for 
teachers  with  master’s  degrees  from 
$4,000-$6,200  in  1 1  increments  to 
$4,700-$7,300  in  13  increments. 

In  the  present  schedule,  no  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  teachers  with  six 
years  of  training.  A-9  would  put  them 
on  a  $5,000-$7,800  scale  with  14 
increments. 

Non-degree  nurses  would  advance 
from  the  present  $3,200-$5,000  in 
nine  increments  to  $3,800-$5,800  in 
10  increments.  Non-degree  teachers, 
who  now  receive  $3,600-$5,400  in 
nine  increments,  would  move  to 
$4,100-$6,300  in  11  increments. 

The  proposed  measure  would  raise 
adjustment  increments,  needed  to 
bring  teachers  to  the  proposed  scale, 
from  $150  a  year  to  $200. 

Party  Tax  Planks  Changed 

Republicans  and  Democrats 
omit  "no-new-tax"  pledges. 

For  the  first  time  in  memory,  both 
the  Republicans  and  Democrats  have 
dropped  “no-new-tax”  pledges  from 
their  1961  party  platforms. 

With  the  deletion,  no  candidates 
elected  to  serve  in  the  State  House 
can  claim  a  party  obligation,  as  they 
have  in  the  past,  to  oppose  a  broad- 
based  tax  for  decreasing  tax  inequities 
and  increasing  state  aid  to  public 
schtx)ls. 

Both  parties  dropped  the  tra¬ 
ditional  “no-new-tax”  pledge  after  a 
long  campaign  by  the  Committee  for 
School  Support,  of  which  NJEA  is  a 
member.  At  platform  committee 
hearings,  some  15  other  state  organ¬ 
izations,  including  the  N.  J.  State 


Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  N.  J. 
Manufacturers  Assn.,  joined  School 
Supporters  in  advocating  a  broad- 
based  tax  so  that  new  revenues  can 
be  raised  by  methods  which  reach 
everyone  fairly. 

The  Republican  platform  states; 

“We  believe  that  New  Jersey  must 
initiate  a  thorough  review  of  its  fiscal 
policy  to  end  the  piece-meal  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  past  several  years  and 
to  achieve  a  system  of  taxation  that 
will  be  fair  and  equitable  to  all  our 
citizens,  including  the  homeowner, 
the  worker,  the  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  man  and  the  farmer.” 

The  Democratic  party  “is  not  will¬ 
ing  to  adopt  a  rigid  and  inflexible 
tax  plank  that  would  place  its  elected 
officials  in  a  moral  and  intellectual 
strait  jacket.”  But,  Democrats  pledged 
“continued  opposition  to  any  form  of 
personal  income  or  general  sales  tax 
unless  it  becomes  clearly  and  irrevo¬ 
cably  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  any  services  essential  to  a  modern 
and  progressive  state.” 

NJEA  favors  an  income  tax  and/or 
a  sales  tax  (food  exempt)  or  such 
other  taxes  as  will  produce  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  for  increased  state  aid. 

Between  now  and  November  7,  I  *5; 
the  Committee  for  School  Support  • 
will  be  working  hard  to  keep  candi-  • 
dates  away  from  personal  “no-new-  S  f 

tax”  statements.  t  ^ 

State  aid  is  mentioned  in  both  • 
platforms.  *  ^ 

Democrats  favor  reappraisal  of  •  f 

the  school  aid  formula,  now  based  on  •  f 

a  cost  of  $200  per  child  per  year, 
whereas  the  cost  has  actually  risen  to 
something  like  $450. 

Republicans  favor  re-examining 
and  “improving  state  aid  to  IcKal 
school  districts  and  raising  the  basic 
standard  of  educational  opportunity 
for  every  child.” 

On  colleges,  the  Democratic  Party 
“pledges  expanded  concern  for  the 
needs  of  Rutgers  and  the  state  col¬ 
leges.  It  favors  sympathetic  consider¬ 
ation  for  the  proposal,  just  introduced 
in  the  Legislature,  for  a  system  of 
county  junior  colleges.” 

“The  Republican  Party,  believing  . 
in  maximum  development  of  the  in-  ( 
dividual  citizen,  pledges  continued 
support  of  our  fine  state  university  | 
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EnrolInMnl  Chairman  May  Smith  appliat  th«  tiimulut  to 
committM  m«mb«rt  that  pu*h««l  mambarthip  ovar  thu  46,000  goal 
of  octiv*  mambart  for  1961.  Total  NJEA  momborthip 
•xcoodt  30,000  for  tho  first  timo. 


. . .  Over  the  Top  a  Third  Time 


NJEA  active  membership  tops  46,000  for  third  goal-passing 
year;  total  of  all  members  of  the  Association  up  over  50,000. 


e  FOR  the  third  year  in  a  row, 
NJEA  has  reached  its  membership 
goal.  The  association  now  has  over 
46,000  active  members  and  has 
gone  over  50,000  in  total  member¬ 
ship.  Both  are  all-time  highs. 

As  of  May  2,  some  2,564  more 
teachers  had  joined  NJEA  than  at 
the  end  of  1959-60,  pushing  the 
active  enrollment  to  46,090.  The 
year's  goal  was  46,000.  Counting 
associate  members  and  retired 
teachers,  NJEA’s  total  member¬ 
ship  is  51,917. 

For  the  sixth  consecutive  year, 
NJEA’s  membership  gain  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  2,500. 

Eight  years  ago,  the  first  year 
dues  were  at  the  present  level, 
NJEA  represented  28,019  active 
faculty  members,  83  percent  of  the 
33,800  then  teaching  in  New 
Jersey.  Today  NJEA  represents  a 
little  over  9 1  percent  of  the  state’s 
50,652  teachers  and  administra¬ 
tors. 

Cape  May  is  the  one  county 
with  100  percent  enrollment,  up 
from  98.8  percent  last  year.  Atlan¬ 
tic  comes  close  with  99.6,  as  does 
Gloucester  with  98.7,  Mercer  with 
98.5  and  Sussex  with  98.4. 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  year, 
Bergen  County  reports  the  great¬ 
est  numerical  gain,  325  new  mem¬ 
bers.  Gloucester  County,  however, 
had  the  largest  percentage  gain,  1 3 
percent,  with  162  new  members. 


followed  by  Hunterdon  County  with 
54  new  members  and  an  1 1  percent 
increase. 

Fast-growing  Levittown  recorded 
the  biggest  increase  in  any  school  dis¬ 
trict.  Five  years  ago  as  Willingboro 
Twp.  it  had  five  teachers — all  NJEA 
members.  This  year  it  has  100  more 
teachers  than  last  year,  for  a  total  of 
154.  All  Levittown  teachers — new¬ 
comers  and  oldtimers — have  kept  the 
100  percent  tradition. 

On  the  other  hand,  stable  Paterson 
turned  up  an  equally  impressive  gain, 
with  69  more  members  than  a  year 
ago.  This  second-largest  district  gain 
in  the  state  came  almost  entirely  from 
former  non-members. 

Other  big  gains  were  made  in 
burgeoning  Delaware  Twp.,  which 
had  56  more  members.  Wayne  Twp., 
in  its  first  year  of  a  deferred-payment 
dues  plan,  showed  54  more  members 
than  a  year  ago. 

Other  cities  among  the  state’s  “big 
six’’  showed  some  of  the  biggest  gains 
of  the  year.  Camden  was  up  30, 
Newark  up  36,  and  Elizabeth  up  38. 

In  West  New  York,  where  three 
years  ago  only  two  teachers  belonged 
to  NJEA,  36  new  members  joined  up. 
The  new  West  New  York  local  as¬ 
sociation  now  has  75  NJEA  mem¬ 
bers. 

Among  the  smaller  districts  in  the 
state.  South  Brunswick  Twp.  added 
more  than  50  percent  to  membership 
with  36  new  enroUees,  over  last  year’s 
65.  Deptford  Twp.  in  Gloucester 
County  increased  membership  by  43 
percent  with  a  gain  of  49  members; 
nearby  West  Deptford  Twp.  went  up 
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24  members  and  35  percent.  New 
schools  opened  in  all  these  districts 
this  year. 

Membership  at  the  six  State  Col¬ 
leges  spurted  almost  by  100  to  an 
all-time  high.  Of  some  700  members 
of  State  College  faculties,  676  now 
carry  NJEA  cards.  Largest  increases 
occurred  at  Paterson  S.C.,  up  29  per¬ 
cent;  and  Glassboro  S.C.,  up  22  per¬ 
cent. 

But  much  still  has  to  be  done  for 
the  future; 

■ — The  number  of  teachers  employed 
in  New  Jersey  was  up  2,745,  while 
new  members  rose  2,564. 

■ — Three  counties  remain  below  the 
state  average — one  out  of  every  five 
teachers  in  these  still  does  not  belong. 

■ — Even  though  all  counties  showed 
numerical  gains,  10  counties  had  a 
slight  drop  in  percentage  of  member¬ 
ship. 

■ — NJEA  is  still  striving  for  an  All- 
Four  goal  of  53,500  members — or  96 
percent — by  1964. 

■ — The  goal  for  1961-62  is  48,500. 

The  Enrollment  Committee,  with 
three  successive  goals  already 
achieved,  is  determined  to  score  again 
next  year. 
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and  other  state-supported  colleges,  to 
make  them  outstanding  in  the  quality 
of  their  educational  and  research  pro¬ 
grams  and  to  equip  them  sufficiently 
with  physical  facilities,  adequate,  well 
paid  faculty  and  staff  that  they  can 
keep  their  doors  open  to  all  qualified 
New  Jersey  young  people  who  come 
to  them  to  develop  their  greatest 
potential.” 


LAURENCE  B.  JOHNSON,  NJEA  assistant  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  and  editor  of  the  NJEA  REVIEW 
since  1934,  begins  his  retirement  on  July  1. 


For  Time  He  Never  Had 

Laurence  B.  Johnson  retiring 

from  NJEA  staff  after  27  years. 

Retirement — that  active  phase  of 
life,  doing  all  the  things  you  never 
had  time  for — is  about  to  change  the 
daily  routine  for  one  of  NJEA’s  best- 
known  staff  men.  Laurence  B.  John¬ 
son,  known  to  most  readers  as  the 
Review’s  editor  and  more  officially 
as  the  Association's  assistant  execu¬ 
tive  secretary,  will  take  his  leave  on 
July  1. 

Mr.  Johnson  became  editor  of  the 
Review  in  1934  and  has  served  the 
teachers  of  New  Jersey  longer  than 
any  other  NJEA  staff  person.  Al¬ 
though  writing  has  been  his  forte, 
the  27  years  have  seen  him  in 
almost  every  job  that  needed  doing — 
research,  field  work,  public  relations, 
and  finally  building  up  the  Ass(x:ia- 
tion’s  communications  division. 

From  a  small  quarterly  magazine, 
Mr.  Johnson  saw  the  NJEA  Review' 


grow  until  it  is  now  a  highly  readable 
10-month  periodical  averaging  some 
48  pages  a  month  and  over  50,000 
readers. 

Nor  did  he  stop  with  the  printed 
word.  His  interest  in  communications, 
in  whatever  form,  made  him  the 
Association’s  main  speech  writer, 
publications  drafter,  and  mass  media 
campaign  planner.  He  developed  the 
communications  division  (which  he 
runs  with  three  associates)  to  include 
not  only  the  monthly  Review  but 
regular  daily  radio  programs,  a 
weekly  TV  series,  countless  stories 
in  local  newspapers,  films,  film¬ 
strips,  posters,  “ads”  and  “commer¬ 
cials,”  handbooks,  brochures,  fliers 
and  numerous  other  mass  media  tech¬ 
niques  for  promoting  good  schools 
and  teacher  interests. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  did 
graduate  work  at  Penn  State,  and  has 
his  master's  degree  from  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  Glass- 
boro  State  College  awarded  him  an 
honorary  doctorate  last  June.  Teach¬ 
ing  assignments  at  Penn  State  and 
the  University  of  the  Philippines,  and 
newspaper  work  on  the  Manila 
(P.l.)  Daily  Bulletin  and  New 
Brunswick  Home  News  made  up 
his  early  career.  He  was  editorial  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Newark  before  joining  the 
NJEA  staff. 

Following  Mr.  Johnson’s  retire¬ 
ment,  the  Review  editor  will  be 
Marvin  R.  Reed,  who  will  also  be 
acting  director  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  division.  Mr.  Reed  has  been 
assistant,  and  more 
recently  associate, 
editor  of  the  Re¬ 
view.  His  bache¬ 
lor's  and  master’s 
degrees  are  from 
the  Rutgers  School 
of  Education,  while 
other  graduate 
work  includes  jour¬ 
nalism  at  North¬ 
western  and  communications  theory 
at  N.Y.U.  He  taught  in  Camden  and 
at  the  Army’s  Redstone  Arsenal 
Guided  Missile  School  before  join¬ 
ing  the  NJEA  staff  in  1954. 


Marvin  Reed 


Three  Added  to  NJEA  Staff 

New  staff  will  expand  Review, 

research  and  newspaper  service. 

As  the  “Greater  NJEA”  program 
begins  next  fall,  there  will  be  three 
newcomers  on  the  staff  adding  to  the 
“new  look”  in  NJEA  activities.  All 
will  help  with  the  increasing  program 
of  the  Association  and  will  be  ex¬ 
panding  service  to  members  in  several 
new  directions. 

Stephen  T.  Smith  has  joined  the  re¬ 
search  division  staff  as  another  as¬ 
sociate  director  of  research.  He  will 
specifically  help  with  basic  research 
in  school  finance,  taxes,  and  state 
aid.  He  joins  the  staff  at  a  time  when 
many  voices  in  the  profession  and 
public  are  calling  for  facts  on  the 
need  for  more  school  aid  and  broad- 
based  taxes  to  finance  it. 

In  the  communications  division, 
Donald  S.  Rosser  has  joined  the  staff 
as  associate  editor.  His  major  writing 
activities  will  deal  with  press  rela¬ 
tions,  giving  material  to  news  re¬ 
porters  and  editors,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
viding  press  releases  and  story  leads 
on  NJEA  and  New  Jersey  schools. 

Also  new  to  the  communications 
division,  will  be  Dorothy  DuBose  as 
associate  editor  for  the  Review.  She 
will  fill  the  spot  now  held  by  Marvin 
R.  Reed,  who  is  succeeding  retiring 
editor,  Laurence  B.  Johnson.  Her 
prime  task  in  the  year  ahead  will  be 
expansion  of  the  professional  side  of 
the  Review.  Plans  are  in  the  making 
for  greater  coverage  of  new  trends 
and  techniques  in  New  Jersey 
schools,  as  part  of  the  “emphasis  on 
better  teaching”  promised  in  the 
“Greater  NJEA”  program. 

Two  of  the  new  staff  members  are 
from  New  Jersey  classrooms.  Steve 
Smith  had  been  a  math  teacher  at  the 
junior  school  in  Moorestown  since 
1955.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University,  with  a  Master’s  degree 
in  mathematics  education  from  Har¬ 
vard  University.  He  has  been  active 
locally  as  president  of  the  Moores¬ 
town  Teachers’  Association,  as  a 
member  of  the  local  salary  com¬ 
mittee,  and  a  county  chairman  for 
the  A-9  campaign. 

Don  Rosser  is  a  news  reporter 
turned  English  teacher.  He  had 
taught  at  Atlantic  City  Sr.  H.S.  since 
1958.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Alfred 
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THREE  NEW  STAFF  MEMBERS,  beginning  thair  sarvic*  to  Naw  Jartay  taachart  at  a  tima  whan 
tha  Aitocialion  Ieohs  forward  to  an  expanding  program  in  many  areas,  are  Stephan  T.  Smith 
(left),  Dorothy  DuBosa,  and  Donald  S.  Rosser.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  naw  associate  director  in  rosaorch 
working  mainly  on  basic  research  in  school  finance,  taxes,  and  state  aid.  Miss  DuBosa,  who 
formerly  edited  tha  Tennessee  Education  Assn,  monthly  magaxine,  is  taking  over  the  major 
production  task  on  the  REVIEW.  Mr.  Rosser,  another  associate  editor,  is  concentrating  on  press 
releases  and  service  to  the  reporters  and  newspapers  in  tha  state. 


(N.Y.)  University  and  later  studied 
at  Glassboro  State  College.  He  has 
worked  as  a  reporter,  wire  editor, 
and  copyreader  on  the  Atlantic 
City  Press,  the  Pierre  (S.D.) 
Journal,  and  the  Rapid  City  (S.D.) 
Journal. 

Dorothy  DuBose  is  the  one  new¬ 
comer  to  New  Jersey,  but  not  to  state 
teacher  magazine  editing.  For  four 
years  she  was  managing  editor  of  The 
Tennessee  Teacher,  monthly  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Tennessee  Education 
Assn.  For  the  past  year  she  has  been 
completing  PhD  course  work  at  Van¬ 
derbilt  University.  A  one-time  high 
school  English  teacher  in  Georgia, 
Miss  DuBose  gained  most  of  her 
original  publications  experience  at 
the  Methodist  Publishing  House  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  before  joining  the 
TEA  staff. 

Seek  Tighter  Certification 

NJEA  asks  for  raised  standards 

requiring  program  sequence. 

NJEA  is  asking  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners  to  raise  certification  stand¬ 
ards.  Its  proposals  are  aimed  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  requirement  of  a 
bachelor’s  degree  for  all  teacher  cer¬ 
tificates,  at  more  carefully  planned 
courses  for  renewal  of  substandard 
certificates,  and  at  greater  emphasis 
on  supervised  student  teaching.  It  will 
also  ask  the  State  to  accept  personal 
checks,  rather  than  certified  checks, 
in  payment  for  certificates. 

Delegate  Assembly  action  was 
based  on  recommendations  of  the 
Teacher  Education  and  Professional 
Standards  Committee,  which  has  been 
studying  these  problems. 

The  Association  will  specifically 


ask  that  the  State  Board  of  Examin¬ 
ers  adopt  a  timetable  for  the  degree 
requirement  for  all  certificates  if  pres¬ 
ent  provision  for  a  January  1,  1962 
date  proves  unworkable. 

It  is  asking  that  matriculation  in  an 
approved  program  leading  to  the 
bachelor's  degree  in  a  field  of  teach¬ 
ing  be  required  for  reissuance  of  an 
emergency  certificate.  Present  State 
Board  rulings  merely  stipulate  that 
lack  of  matriculation  may  result  in 
non-renewal. 

The  Association  is  also  urging 
planned  programs  for  teachers  with 
provisional  certificates.  These  can 
now  make  up  deficiencies  in  what  the 
TEPS  Committee  calls  “cafeteria 
style”  course-taking.  It  would  have 
the  Examiners  insist  that  required 
credits  be  made  up  under  the 
guidance  of,  and  in  a  program 
sequence  offered  by,  a  college. 

On  student  teaching,  “the  interne- 
ship  of  the  teaching  profession,”  the 
Association  is  concerned  over  rules 
which  permit  the  ISO-clock-hour  re¬ 
quirement  being  waived  on  evidence 
of  satisfactory  teaching  for  one  year, 
NJEA  finds  that  this  is  a  lowering  of 
professional  standards,  and  urges 
efforts  to  undergird  the  program,  with 
annual  review  of  any  waiver  pro¬ 
visions. 

S-20  Now  Up  to  Assembly 

Senate  passes  NJEA’s  third 

try  to  restore  avoid  privilege. 

S-20,  the  NJEA-backed  bill  to  re¬ 
store  social  security  “avoidance” 
rights  to  a  group  of  older  teachers, 
has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
at  press-time  awaited  Assembly  ac¬ 
tion. 

The  measure  was  on  second  read¬ 


ing  in  the  Assembly  as  this  Review 
went  to  press.  If  passed  there,  it 
would  again  present  the  Governor 
with  the  problem  of  the  offset  privi¬ 
lege  taken  away  from  some  teachers. 

S-20  would  eliminate  any  social 
security  offset  for  men  born  after  Jan. 
1,  1892,  and  before  July  2,  1893,  and 
after  July  1,  1898;  and  for  women 
bom  after  Jan.  1,  1892,  and  before 
July  2,  1896,  and  after  July  1,  1901, 
provided  such  individuals  retire  with¬ 
in  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  bill  and  do  not  earn 
additional  quarters  of  social  security 
coverage  from  public  employment  in 
New  Jersey  after  retirement  and  be¬ 
fore  reaching  age  65.  The  bill  would 
also  restore  the  avoidance  dates 
which  were  in  use  between  1956  and 
1960. 

Tenure  Bill  Waits  for  Vote 

Will  cover  all  administrators, 

supervisors,  assistant  principals. 

NJEA’s  administrative  tenure  bill 
had  been  cleared  for  Assembly  vote, 
as  the  Review  went  to  press,  but  was 
held  up  by  prolonged  discussion  on 
taxes  for  balancing  the  1961-62  State 
Budget. 

The  measure,  A-5(K),  would  extend 
tenure  to  assistant  principals  and  “all 
other  supervisory,  directorial  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  employees  .  .  .  who  are 
required  to  hold  an  appropriate  cer¬ 
tificate  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Examiners.” 

Sponsors  are  Joseph  Keegan  (D., 
Passaic),  Mrs.  Betty  Kordja  (D., 
Passaic)  and  Nelson  Stamler  (R., 
Union). 

The  measure  attempts  to  extend 
tenure  to  all  professional  positions 
not  currently  mentioned  in  present 
laws. 

Sick  Leave  Transfer  Survives 

Oppo.sition  to  S- 1 2  overcome  by 

limit  for  “in-county-only.” 

NJEA’s  bill  for  transfer  of  sick 
leave  has  only  partially  survived  in 
passage  by  the  Legislature.  S-12, 
sponsored  by  Sen.  William  E.  Ozzard 
(R.,  Somerset)  and  Donal  Fox  (D., 
Essex),  moved  through  the  Senate  on 
May  1  and  the  Assembly,  May  15. 

But  the  bill  had  to  be  amended 
to  get  that  approval. 

NJEA  asked  for  permissive  legis¬ 
lation  to  allow  boards  of  education 
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to  grant  new  employees  part  or  all 
of  the  sick  leave  accumulated  in  other 
school  districts. 

At  least  one  Senator,  fearful  of  the 
further  loss  of  teachers  in  his  area  to 
other  sections  of  the  state,  insisted  on 
limiting  the  bill  to  transfers  within 
a  county.  Without  this  amendment, 
he  would  not  let  the  bill  come  up  for 
a  vote. 

NJEA,  deciding  that  it  would  be 
best  to  get  the  law  on  the  books  in 
some  form,  secured  its  passage  with 
the  restriction. 

If  Gov.  Meyner  signs  S-12,  a  school 
board  could  hire  teachers  from  other 
districts  in  the  county  with  their  ac¬ 
cumulated  sick  leave.  It  would  do  this 
by  passing  a  resolution  fixing  the  per¬ 
centage  of  sick  leave  it  would  grant. 
The  policy  would  have  to  apply  uni¬ 
formly  to  all  employees.  Leave  due 
would  be  established  by  a  certificate 
which  a  teacher  would  receive,  on 
request,  from  the  former  district. 

NJEA  argues  that  the  transfer  of 
accumulated  sick  leave  would  aid 
those  districts  needing  more  experi¬ 
enced  teachers  on  their  staffs  or 
qualified  administrators,  supervisors, 
and  special  teachers.  Other  districts 
often  have  more  teachers  qualified 
for  such  positions  than  they  have 
need  for.  S-12  would  introduce  a  de¬ 
sirable  recruiting  “fringe  benefit” 
that  would  encourage  school  people 
to  accept  such  advancements. 


THE  SPONSORS  of  S-12,  William  E.  Ozzord 
(R.,  Somerset)  and  Donol  C.  Fox  (D.,  Essex), 
successfully  handled  NJEA's  bill  to  allow  boards 
of  education  to  grant  partial  or  full  transfer 
credit  on  employment  for  sick  leave  accu¬ 
mulated  in  other  school  districts  in  a  county. 

Minimum  Pension  Bill  Moves 

Further  cost-of-living  boosts 
suggested  for  older  retirants. 

A  bill  to  increase  the  minimum 
pensions  of  retired  public  employees 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  and  passed  by  the  Assembly. 


The  measure,  A-559,  would  raise 
the  cost-of-living  increases  now  be¬ 
ing  given  to  retired  teachers,  by 
boosting  the  adjustment  ratio  and 
raising  the  computation  base  from 
$480  to  $600.  It  would  also  add 
more  retired  school  employees  to  the 
program. 

The  measure  is  backed  by  NJEA 
and  several  other  associations  repre¬ 
senting  retired  public  employees. 
Sponsors  are  Assemblymen  Freder¬ 
ick  H.  Hauser  (D.,  Hudson),  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Education  Committee; 
Robert  J.  Wegner  (D.,  Passaic);  Nel¬ 
son  F.  Stamler  (R.,  Union);  Vincent 
R.  Panaro  (D.,  Mercer);  G.  Edward 
Koenig  (D.,  Burlington);  and  Doug¬ 
las  Rutherfurd  (R.,  Sussex). 

Full  adjustments  would  go  to  those 
with  25  years  of  service  or  with  serv¬ 
ice-connected  disabilities.  The  new 
adjustments  would  range  from  185 
per  cent  for  persons  who  retired  in 
1915  to  10  percent  for  1954  re¬ 
tirants. 

Retirants  with  less  than  25  years 
service  credit  would  receive  propor¬ 
tional  increases. 

Three  years  ago,  NJEA  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  piloting  the  1958  Pension 
Increase  Act  through  the  Legislature. 
This  embodied  one  of  six  scales  of 
increase — unfortunately  the  smallest 
— that  was  recommended  by  the 
Governor’s  Committee  on  Inadequate 
Pensions. 

Under  that  law,  the  inflation  ad¬ 
justment  is  determined  by  applying 
the  cost-of-living  ratio  to  the  first 
$480  of  the  retirement  allowance. 
The  highest  ratio,  173  percent,  goes 
to  employees  who  retired  in  1915  or 
before;  the  smallest,  13  percent,  to 
those  who  retired  in  1951. 

The  amendments  would  raise  the 
ratio  to  185  piercent  for  the  1915 
group,  push  the  ratio  for  1951  re¬ 
tirants  up  to  19  percent,  and  add 
1952,  1953,  and  1954  retirants  to 
the  program  at  ratios  of  15,  12  and 
10  piercent.  The  ratio  would  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  first  $600  of  retirement 
allowance,  fully  for  disabled  and  25- 
year  retirants  and  proportionally  for 
those  with  fewer  than  25  years  of 
service  credit. 

The  suggested  amended  provisions 
come  from  the  second  lowest  scale 
of  the  six  proposed  in  1958  by  the 
Governor’s  Committee  on  Inadequate 
Pensions. 


To  End  Pension  Deficiency 

Full  return  of  $  I  million  now 

requested  by  TP&AF  Trustees. 

A  million  dollar  deficiency  in  the 
normal  state  contribution  to  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
may  soon  be  ended. 

At  the  urging  of  the  NJEA  Pension 
Policy  Committee,  the  Fund’s  trustees 
have  requested  that  the  million  dol¬ 
lars  be  put  back  in  the  fund  by  an 
increased  state  payment  next  year. 

The  million  was  subtracted  from 
the  state’s  normal  contribution  in 
fiscal  1960  after  the  Prudential  In¬ 
surance  Co.  paid  a  dividend  in  that 
amount  into  the  Fund  from  its  non¬ 
contributory  insurance  program. 

The  state  mistakenly  considered 
the  dividend  as  surplus  revenue  to  the 
retirement  system  and  reduced  the 
state  appropriation  paid  July  1,  1960, 
by  that  amount. 

NJEA  pointed  out  the  error,  but  m 
the  budget  for  fiscal  1961  only  one- 
twentieth  of  the  deficiency  was  re¬ 
stored. 

Now  the  trustees  are  asking  the 
fund’s  actuaries  to  include  the  full 
unpaid  balance  in  the  appropriation 
due  July  1,  1962. 

Gov.  Robert  B.  Meyner  last  year 
told  NJEA  he  would  honor  this  pay¬ 
ment  in  full  if  the  trustees  certified 
the  amount. 

Other  Pension  Bills  Acted  On 

Four  NJEA-backed  measures 

help  veterans,  credit  transfer. 

Two  NJEA-backed  pension  bills 
had  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  by 
mid-May.  Two  more  had  passed  the 
Assembly  and  awaited  Senate  action. 

Ready  for  the  Governor’s  signature 
were  A- 173  and  A-225. 

A- 173  would  permit  TP&AF 
members  who  previously  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Public  Employees  Retire¬ 
ment  System  to  transfer  service 
credits  and  to  purchase  any  service 
credits  withdrawn  before  they  joined 
TP&AF.  Public  employees  who  for¬ 
merly  belonged  to  TP&AF  already 
have  this  privilege. 

A-225  would  permit  TP&AF 
members  to  buy  credit  for  up  to  10 
years  of  teaching  service  in  other 
states  any  time  before  they  re- 
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tire.  At  present,  they  lose  this  right 
after  one  year. 

The  Assembly-passed  bills  are 
A- 163  and  A- 169. 

A- 163  would  amend  the  Teach¬ 
ers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
act  to  provide  that  teacher  veterans 
are  refunded,  with  interest,  any  con¬ 
tributions  that  boards  of  education 
paid  in  their  behalf  while  they  were 
in  service,  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1955.  The 
refunds  would  go  to  retired  teachers 
and  those  who  since  have  left  the  pro¬ 
fession,  as  well  as  to  active  teachers. 
State  and  municipal  employees  have 
already  received  this  benefit. 

A- 169  would  categorize  as  “vet¬ 
erans”  for  TP&AF  all  World  War 
II  servicemen  who  served  at  least 
90  days  between  Sept.  16,  1940  and 
Dec.  31,  1946.  The  present  terminal 
date  is  Sept.  2,  1945.  An  estimated 
300  New  Jersey  teachers  would  be 
affected. 

Good  Plug  for  Education 

Display  companies  contribute 

expensive  space  to  hack  schools. 

At  no  cost.  New  Jersey’s  schools 
have  received  $23,000  in  free  adver¬ 
tising  this  year  on  300  billboards 
around  the  state. 

Ten  outdoor  advertising  com¬ 
panies  have  displayed  “America’s 
Future  Goes  to  School  Today,”  a 
poster  which  shows  a  boy  approach¬ 
ing  his  elementary  school  and  urges: 
"Support  Your  Schools.” 

This  is  the  fifth  year  of  the  joint 
program.  NJEA  supplies  the  posters 
and  the  advertisers  put  them  up  on 
their  billboards  with  the  promise  of 
at  least  two  weeks  of  exposure. 

This  year's  posters  were  distributed 
in  January  and  some  were  still  on 
display  five  months  later.  At  least 
five  posters  appeared  in  every  county. 

NJEA  originated  the  program  in 
cewperation  with  the  New  Jersey 
Outdoor  Advertising  Association  in 
1955-56  and  its  secretary,  G.  Becker 
Jamieson,  of  Newark’s  United  Adver¬ 
tising  Corporation. 

New  Jersey  posters  have  concerned 
teacher  recruitment,  the  college  bond 
issue  and  support  of  the  state’s 
schools  and  colleges. 

NJEA  is  working  now  for  place¬ 
ment  of  next  year's  poster,  which  will 
show  an  elementary  school  girl  super¬ 
imposed  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and 


Speaking  on  “Programmed  Learning” 

Professional  Improvement  Conference  Committee  invites  Dr.  Finn 
and  audio-visual  demonstration  to  NJEA  meeting  on  October  7. 


■  AUTHORITlESonaudio- 
visual  aids  and  programmed  learn¬ 
ing  have  accepted  invitations  to 
address  NJEA’s  Professional  Im¬ 
provement  Conference  the  first 
Saturday  in  October,  Oct.  7. 
“Programmed  Learning”  is  the 
theme  of  the  conference,  to  be 
held  in  the  same  place  as  pre¬ 
viously,  Trenton  Central  High 
School. 

Keynote  speaker  will  be  Dr. 
James  D.  Finn,  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California’s 
School  of  Education.  Dr.  Finn  has 
written  several  books  on  audio¬ 
visual  aids  and  is  principal  investi¬ 
gator  in  a  study  on  technological 
development  programs,  including 
programmed  learning,  being  fi¬ 
nanced  by  an  NEA  grant. 

A  consultant  on  programmed 
learning,  he  will  give  an  objective 
history  of  the  technique,  analyze 
its  impact  and  discuss  teacher  im¬ 
plications. 

Others  scheduled  to  appear  at 
the  conference  include  Richard  B. 
Lewis,  head  of  the  division  of 
audio-visual  services  at  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  State  College,  and  Jerrold 
E.  Kemp,  also  a  San  Jose  S.C.  pro¬ 
fessor.  They  will  put  on  a  demon¬ 
stration,  “Tools  for  Teachers  of 
Tomorrow,”  using  audio-visual 
aids,  teaching  equipment,  and 
classroom  materials.  Forty  discus¬ 
sion  groups  are  also  planned. 

The  Californians  have  been 
praised  for  the  demonstration  at 
several  recent  educational  meet¬ 
ings  and  programmed  learning 
conferences. 

Dr.  Harry  Rivlin,  dean  of 
teacher  education  for  New  York’s 
city  colleges,  will  give  the  closing 
address.  Dr.  Rivlin  organized  the 
education  department  at  the  new 
Queens  College  in  1939  and  was 
its  head  until  1957.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  NEA-TEPS  Commission 
and  recently  was  a  coordinator  for 


the  Great  Cities  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Studies. 

The  NJEA  conference  will  not 
be  designed  to  encourage  or  attack 
any  particular  programmed  learn¬ 
ing  plans.  It  will  give  teachers  a 
chance  to  see  for  themselves  some 
of  these  newly  developed  class¬ 
room  aids,  such  as  teaching  ma¬ 
chines  and  scrambled  books. 

Teaching  machines  and  pro¬ 
grammed  textbooks  are  already 
being  tried  in  some  elementary 
and  high  schools  and  colleges  for 
courses  in  mathematics,  foreign 
languages.  English,  logic,  statistics, 
psychology,  and  physics. 

A  student  working  on  a  teach¬ 
ing  machine  or  a  programmed 
textbook  reads  a  “bit”  of  informa¬ 
tion.  He  is  asked  to  respond  to 
a  question  based  on  that  informa¬ 
tion;  when  he  has  marked  one  of 
the  multiple-choice  answers  or 
written  his  answer  in  a  blank 
space,  the  correct  answer  is  re¬ 
vealed.  He  then  moves  to  the 
next  bit  of  information,  on  which 
he  must  again  immediately  answer 
a  question,  and  so  on.  Each  step 
follows  from  and  builds  on  the 
preceding  step. 

The  psychological  hypotheses  of 
the  researchers  are  that  learning  is 
facilitated  if  the  learning  task  is 
organized  into  short  sequential 
steps,  and  that  learning  is  “re¬ 
inforced”  and  the  learner  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  successful  performance 
of  each  step.  The  student  can 
check  his  answers,  item  by  item, 
against  the  correct  answers.  The 
faster  student  is  not  held  back  to 
an  average  pace.  The  slower  stu¬ 
dent  can  work  as  slowly  as  he 
needs. 

But  the  teaching  machine  is 
clearly  not  a  substitute  for  teachers, 
the  researchers  claim.  It  is,  they 
say,  a  teaching  aid,  a  companion 
to  the  textbook,  workbook,  film¬ 
strip,  and  recording. 
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bear  the  slogan,  “‘SuppH)rt  Your 
Schools.” 

The  Outdoor  Advertisers  entered 
the  joint  program  “to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  our  communities  and 
particularly  our  young  people,  who 
will  be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow.” 

In  appreciation  of  their  interest  in 
public  service  and  education,  NJEA’s 
Executive  Committee  presented  the 
Advertisers  with  a  citation  three  years 
ago  and  last  November  adopted  a 
resolution  thanking  them  for  pro¬ 
moting  “the  best  interests  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  state.”  George  Stephens, 
president  of  the  American  Advertis¬ 
ing  Co.  of  Long  Branch,  is  president. 

The  cooperating  companies  in¬ 
clude:  United  Advertising  Corp.  of 
Newark;  American  Advertising  Co. 
of  Long  Branch;  Franks  Outdoor 
Advertising  of  Dover;  Lehigh  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.  of  Allentown,  Pa.; 
O'Mealia  Outdoor  Advertising  of 
Jersey  City;  J.  C.  Williams  Co.  of 
Asbury  Park;  and  General  Outdoor 
Advertising  Co.  of  Philadelphia;  R. 
C.  Maxwell  Co.  of  Trenton;  Trenton 
Advertising  Co.;  and  the  South  Jersey 
Advertising  Co.  of  Glassboro. 

Polls  O.K.  Federal  Aid 

Rep.  Thompson  finds  only  10% 

oppose  his  school  aid  efforts. 

New  Jersey  voters  are  backing 
their  Washington  representatives  who 
are  leading  the  fight  for  federal  aid  to 
education.  In  a  scientific  opinion  poll 
of  New  Jersey  residents.  Rep.  Frank 
Thompson,  Jr.  has  found  only  slight 
opposition  to  his  bill  proposing  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education. 

Rep.  Thompson  (D.,  4th  District) 
is  sponsor  of  H.R.  4970,  the  Admin¬ 
istration  school  aid  bill. 

The  poll  indicated  that  only  10 
percent  of  the  state’s  voters  opposed 
federal  aid  to  education.  Some  76 
percent  approve  of  the  Thompson 
measure  and  14  percent  have  no 
fixed  opinion. 

John  F.  Kraft  Inc.,  a  private  pol¬ 
ling  organization,  conducted  the  study 
for  Rep.  Thompson,  who  probably 
feels  that  the  results  justify  his  House 
leadership  on  the  issue. 

The  legislation  is  favored  by  88 
percent  of  parents  of  children  in  the 
public  schools;  83  percent  of  parents 
of  pre-school  children;  68  percent  of 
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all  others.  Even  among  parents  of 
parochial  school  students,  55  percent 
favored  the  bill. 

In  a  second  part  of  the  survey,  the 
pollsters  told  each  adult  that  the 
federal  government  now  contributes 
four  cents  of  every  dollar  received  by 
U.S.  schools.  Then  they  asked:  Is  this 
too  much,  too  little  or  about  right? 

“Too  little,”  came  the  reply  of  66 
percent  of  Jerseyans  polled.  Only 
three  percent  felt  this  was  too  much. 

The  poll  showed  Rep.  Thompson 
that  three  of  every  four  adult  Jersey¬ 
ans  favor  the  federal-aid  bill,  while 
only  one  in  10  opposes  it. 


Name  Convention  Feature 


ALEC  TEMPLETON,  one  of  the  best-known  piano 
entertainers  in  the  musical  world,  will  be  the 
main  attraction  for  a  gala  Friday  evening 
general  sesson  at  this  year's  NJEA  Conven¬ 
tion.  For  that  November  10  evening  in  At¬ 
lantic  City,  Mr.  Templeton,  accompanied  by 
a  full  orchestra,  will  present  a  blend  of  clas¬ 
sical  and  popular  compositions  that  hove 
earned  him  fame  throughout  the  nation.  To 
accommodate  the  large  number  expected,  the 
concert  will  be  given  in  the  main  arena  of 
Convention  Hall. 

Offer  County  College  Bill 

Follows  State  report;  prescribes 

starting,  operation,  financing. 

Ten  state  assemblymen  have  intro¬ 
duced  legislation  permitting  the 
establishment  of  two-year  “com¬ 
munity”  colleges  as  recommended  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education. 

The  act,  A-619,  would  authorize 
establishment  of  such  colleges  at  the 


- Association  Activities  I 

county  level,  provide  for  their  opera¬ 
tion  and  control  by  a  board  of  trus¬ 
tees,  and  fix  the  method  of  raising  the 
necessary  funds. 

The  bill  follows  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  in  its  recent  report,  “Edu¬ 
cation  Beyond  High  School:  The 
Two-Year  Community  College”  (see 
May  Review,  p,  466). 

The  state  would  pay  up  to  half  the 
capital  expenditures  required  to 
establish  the  college.  After  it  opened, 
the  state  would  pay  the  smaller  of 
these  two  amounts:  one-third  of  the 
operating  cost  or  $200  per  equated 
full-time  student. 

This  act  merely  prescribes  the 
manner  in  which  a  county  college 
could  be  started.  It  does  not  appro¬ 
priate  the  share  the  state  would  pay, 
and  there  is  no  provision  for  county- 
college  aid  in  the  underfed  1961-62 
state  budget.  Funds  for  establishing 
community  colleges  appear  to  be  at 
least  one  year  away. 

Sponsors  are  Assemblymen  Fred¬ 
erick  H.  Hauser  (D.,  Hudson),  G. 
Edward  Koenig  (D..  Burlington), 
Frank  E.  Meloni  (D.,  Camden), 
Francis  J.  Werner  (D.,  Camden), 
William  H.  Everett  (R.,  Essex), 
Frank  LaMorte  (R.,  Essex),  Herbert 
H.  Tate  (R.,  Essex),  Raymond  F. 
Bowkley  (R.,  Hunterdon),  John  W. 
Davis  (D.,  Salem),  and  Robert  E. 
Frederick  (D.,  Warren). 

Summer  Airways  To  Hum 

NJEA  radio  and  TV  .series 

to  do  replacements  until  Sept. 

In  the  tradition  of  the  radio-TV  in¬ 
dustry,  NJEA’s  radio  and  television 
series  are  off  the  air  for  the  summer.  , 
But,  in  the  same  tradition,  NJEA  is 
keeping  the  airways  humming  with 
“summer  replacements.” 

Even  though  school  is  out,  summer 
shows  are  reminding  the  public  about 
the  impiortance  of  education,  while 
planning  at  NJEA  headquarters  starts 
for  expanded,  advance-quality  shows 
to  begin  in  September. 

“Progress  ’61,”  NJEA’s  Sunday 
television  series  on  WRCV-TV,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  ended  May  28.  “Parents 
Ask  about  Schools,”  a  film  series  pre-  [ 
pared  by  NEA,  will  take  its  place  ) 
during  the  summer. 

NJEA’s  five-minute  radio  series, 
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DRAMATIZING  GUIDANCE  PROGRAMS  in  N«w  Jarsny  high  schools  oro  thoso  Now  Jorsoy 
oducotors,  who  oppoorod  in  tho  April  23  prosontotion  on  NJEA's  “PROGRESS  'A1"  sorios, 
“Gwidonco  OfRco."  From  loft  oro  Honry  E.  Dux,  assistant  principal  of  lovittown  H.S.;  Nolson 
Gray,  lovittown  H.S.  guidanco  diroctor;  and  Alothoa  Skokas,  vico-principal  of  Tronton  Control  H.S. 


“Speaking  of  Schools,”  begins  its 
summer  recess  at  about  the  same  time 
most  Jersey  schools  do.  It  will  again 
be  replaced  for  the  summer  by  “Keep 
’em  Busy,”  a  five-minute  program 
which  NJEA  presents  in  cooperation 
with  the  faculties  of  the  six  State 
Colleges.  Broadcast  over  1 3  radio 
stations  last  year,  “Keep  ’em  Busy” 
offered  parents  and  children  such 
spare-time  projects  as  making  doll 
furniture  from  egg  crates  and  putting 
together  skeletons  of  chickens. 

In  the  fall,  the  “Progress”  series 
will  be  shown  once-a-month  over  the 
NBC  stations  in  New  York  (WNBC- 
TV,  Channel  4)  and  Philadelphia 
(WRCV-TV,  Channel  3). 

In  Philadelphia,  “Progress”  will  be 
part  of  a  weekly  series  NJEA  will 
produce  in  cooperation  with  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Pennsylvania  teachers. 

A  “back-to-school”  show  will  open 
the  series  in  early  September,  and  a 
program  on  “homework”  is  also  now 
being  planned.  During  the  series, 
NJEA  cameras  will  again  visit  New 
Jersey  school  systems  which  are  mak¬ 
ing  unusual  achievements  or  are 
beset  by  unusual  problems. 

William  Hayward,  NJEA’s  as¬ 
sociate  director  for  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision,  will  again  produce  the  series. 
He  says  the  two-station  outlet  will 
put  “Progress”  on  TV  screens  in 
every  part  of  the  state,  and  the 
monthly  format  will  allow  for  even 
higher  quality  than  in  the  current 
1  series,  which  helped  WRCV-TV  earn 
'  a  Freedoms  Foundation  prize  this 
season. 

NJEA  radio  operations  will  resume 
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Monday,  Sept.  4,  when  “Speaking  of 
Schools”  goes  back  on  the  air,  per¬ 
haps  over  more  local  stations  than 
the  17  which  carried  it  this  year. 

Join  the  400  for  Rita 

New  Jersey  delegates  called  on 
to  vote  in  NEA-DCT  election. 

NJEA  and  the  N.  J.  Classroom 
Teachers  are  working  to  provide  Rita 
Jacoby  with  400  votes  in  the  June  26 
election  of  the  NEA’s  Department  of 
Classroom  Teachers. 

Miss  Jacoby,  eighth-grade  teacher 
in  Jersey  City,  remains  unopposed  as 
a  candidate  for  president-elect  of  the 
DCT,  but  her  supjxirters  want  to 
guarantee  her  all  possible  New  Jersey 
backing  in  the  event  of  a  contest  in 
the  election,  to  be  conducted  Mon¬ 
day,  June  26,  at  the  NEA  Convention 
in  Atlantic  City. 

Any  local  association  which  is  af¬ 


filiated  with  NEA  and  has  at  least 
5 1  members  who  are  classroom 
teachers  and  NEA  members  is  en¬ 
titled  to  send  a  delegate  and  alternate 
to  vote  in  the  election.  For  every 
100  such  members  above  51,  the 
local  association  may  send  another 
delegate  and  alternate. 

In  addition,  the  state  of  New  Jersey 
is  entitled  to  about  200  delegates — 
one  delegate  and  one  alternate  for 
each  100  of  its  members  who  are 
classroom  teachers  and  belong  to 
NEA. 

Associations  with  fewer  than  51 
NEA  members  also  have  a  chance 
to  send  a  delegate.  They  may  be  able 
to  get  an  unused  delegate’s  card  from 
the  county  education  association. 

The  DCT  election  is  separate  from 
the  NEA  election,  which  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  later  in  the  convention.  To 
vote  for  Miss  Jacoby,  delegates  must 
have  separate  credentials  and  must 
register  separately.  There  will  be  a 
separate  registration  desk  for  DCT 
delegates  on  the  Mississippi  Ave.  side 
of  Convention  Hall’s  street  level. 

Mrs.  Anita  Pease,  president  of 
N.  J.  Qassroom  Teachers,  will  re¬ 
nominate  Miss  Jacoby,  and  delegates 
will  vote  from  noon  to  4  p.m.  Mon¬ 
day  on  the  Musicians  Balcony  near 
the  lobby  of  the  Convention  Hall 
Ballroom. 

One  goal  of  the  Rita  Jacoby 
Campaign  Committee  is  to  increase 
the  number  of  local  associations  af¬ 
filiated  with  NEA  so  that  more  voting 
delegates  can  be  present.  New  Jersey 
had  250  when  the  drive  began.  The 
figure  was  288  by  May  20. 


Planning  a  Move  .  .  . 

If  summer  means  you  will  be  changing  jobs,  buying  a  new  house,  or 
getting  into  another  apartment — whatever  might  affect  your  mailing 
address — be  sure  to  let  the  NJEA  REVIEW  know.  Cut  the  address 
label  from  the  front  of  this  issue.  Mail  it  with  this  coupon  and  your 
new  address  to: 

NJEA  REVIEW 
180  W.  Stalo  St. 

Tronton  8,  N.  J. 


(no.)  (street)  j 

(city)  (zone)  .  (state)  ; 

(signed)  \ 

Pago  SOI 


1961-62  BUDGET 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION . 

as  approved  by  the  Delegate  Assembly,  May  19,  1961 


1960-61 

Estimated 

1961-62 

INCOME 

Budget 

8/31/61 

Budget 

Dues 

Active  Members 

$434,000.00 

$456,000.00 

$705,000.00 

Associate  Members 

6,000.00 

6,000.00 

9  000.00 

Retired  Members 

4,000.00 

4,718.00 

5,000.00 

TOTAL 

$444,000.00 

$466,718.00 

$719,000.00 

Review 

Advertising 

$  27,500.00 

$  33,000.00 

$  33,000.00 

Subscriptions 

100.00 

180.00 

225.00 

NEA  Advertising 

700.00 

700.00 

700.00 

Miscellaneous 

400.00 

135.00 

100.00 

TOTAL 

$  28,700.00 

$  34,015.00 

$  34,025.00 

Meetings 

Convention 

$  33,000.00 

$  42,517.00 

$  40,000.00 

Legislative  Conf. 

1,200.00 

981.00 

1,200.00 

Student  NJEA 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

2,250.00 

Pref.  Improv.  Conf. 

500.00 

474.00 

500.00 

Leadership  Conf . 

— 

549.00 

500.00 

TOTAL 

$  36,700.00 

$  46,521.00 

$  44,450.00 

CAMPAIGNS 

Membership 

— 

$  3,500.00 

$  5,000.00 

TOTAL 

$  3,500.00 

$  5,060.00 

General 

Interest 

$  4,000.00 

$  7,000.00 

$  7,000.00 

Miscellaneous 

1,200.00 

1,500.00 

1,200.00 

TOTAL 

$  5,200.00 

$  8,500.00 

$  8,200.00 

TOTAL  INCOME 

$514,600.00 

$559,254.00 

$810,675.00 

Free  Cash  Bal.  (9/1) 

111,624.89 

111,624.89 

79,385.96 

$626,224.89 

$670,878.89 

$890,060.96 

EXPENDITURES 

Administration 

Salaries 

$236,300.00 

$235,000.00 

$246,000.00 

Empl.  Pensions 

37,000.00 

31,000.00 

39,000.00 

Social  Security 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

3,500.00 

Auditing 

600.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

Postage  &  Express 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

11,000.00 

Tel.  &  Tel. 

7,000.00 

8,000.00 

9,000.00 

Dues  &  Subscripts. 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

Insurance 

1,300.00 

3,500.00 

4,100.00 

Travel  &  Exp. 

16,000.00 

15,000.00 

18,000.00 

Executive  (iomm. 

6.506.00 

7,000.00 

7,000.00 

Delegate  Assembly 

7,500.00 

7,500.00 

8,500.00 

Hospitality 

400.00 

400.00 

400.00 

Flowers  &  Gratuits. 

400.00 

300.00 

300.00 

Supplies 

22,000.00 

22,000.00 

18,000.00 

Miscellaneous 

200.00 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

TOTAL 

$350,700.00 

$347,700.00 

$369,800.00 

Review 

Postage 

$  2,500.00 

$  2,800.00 

$  3,500.00 

Printing 

50,000.00 

50,000.00 

57,500.00 

Art 

4,000.00 

4,000.00 

5,000.00 

Paper 

23,000.00 

23,158.07 

27,500.00 

Miscellaneous 

500.00 

500.00 

500.00 

TOTAL 

$  80,000.00 

$  80,458.07 

$  94,000.00 

Meetings 

Convention-General 

$  32,000.00 

$  33,103.63 

$  35,000.00 

Convention-Aft.  Groups 

2,800.00 

4.868.31 

5,000.00 

Legislative  Conf. 

2,000.00 

1,517.25 

2,000.00 

Student  NJEA 

2,750.00 

2,750.00 

3,000.00 

Prof.  Improv.  Conf. 

2,500.00 

1,470.00 

3,000.00 

Leadership  Conf . 

2,000.00 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

TOTAL 

$  44,050.00 

$  45,209.19 

$  49,500.00 
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1960-61 

Estimated 

1961-62 

Budget 

8/31/61 

Budget 

Committees 

Salary 

$  500.00 

$ 

500.00 

$  500.00 

Pension  Policy 

1,000.00 

1,700.00 

1,800.00 

Joint  Comm,  on  Leave 

— 

200.00 

Auditing 

50.00 

73.37 

75.00 

Insurance 

300.00 

550.00 

600.00 

Budget 

175.00 

175.00 

175.00 

Affiliated  Groups 

300.00 

300.00 

300.00 

Legislative 

2,500.00 

2,200.00 

2,500.00 

Prof.  Imprv.  Conf. 

400.00 

650.00 

500.00 

Leadership 

400.00 

500.00 

500.00 

Editorial 

250.00 

400.00 

400.00 

Elections 

1,000.00 

164.35 

1,000.00 

Enrollment 

3,000.00 

77.19 

1,500.00 

Ethics 

150.00 

600.00 

600.00 

NEA  Coordinating 

1,500.00 

_ 

750.00 

Joint  Comm.  Am.  Leg. 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

NEA  Elections 

200.00 

95.77 

200.00 

Necrology 

100.00 

15.64 

100.00 

Nominating 

1,000.00 

884.15 

— 

Program  &  Services 

600.00 

500.00 

— 

Radio-TV 

200.00 

200.00 

200.00 

Research 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

School  Finance 

400.00 

250.00 

400.00 

TEPS 

750.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

Welfare 

500.00 

450.00 

500.00 

Building 

500.00 

500.00 

500.00 

Higher  Education 

500.00 

100.20 

300.00 

Health  Study 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

Staff  Pension  Comm. 

— 

— 

50.00 

TOTAL 

$  16,675.00 

$ 

12,485.67 

$  14,850.00 

Audio-Visual 

Production 

$  7,000.00 

$ 

5  060.00 

$  10,000.00 

Equipment 

750.00 

550.00 

1,000.00 

Films 

1,006.00 

1,000.00 

2,000.00 

TOTAL 

$  8,750.00 

$ 

6,550.00 

$  13,000.00 

Enrollment 

Membership  Campaign 

$  7,000.00 

$ 

6,800.00 

$  10,000.00 

Supplies 

— 

— 

6,000.00 

TOTAL 

$  7,000.00 

? 

6,800.00 

$  16,000.00 

Headquarters 

Salaries 

$  4,600.00 

$ 

4,600.00 

$  4,700.00 

Taxes 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

3.500.00 

Insurance 

760.00 

860.00 

700.00 

Emergency  Repairs 

5,000.00 

1,000.00 

5,000.00 

Repairs  to  Bldg. 

1,500.00 

400.00 

3,000.00 

Rent 

1,200.00 

1,200.00 

3,000.00 

Furn.  &  Equipmt. 

9,678.10 

9,600.00 

5,000.00 

Equipmt.  Repairs 

750.00 

700.00 

1,000.00 

Fuel 

900.00 

1,000.00 

1,100.00 

Utilities 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,100.00 

Water 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

Supplies 

300.00 

600.00 

600.00 

New  Building 

10,000.00 

11,250.00 

125,000.00 

Miscellaneous 

— 

50.00 

50.00 

TOTAL 

$  38,718.10 

$ 

35,290.00 

$153,780.00 

Miscellaneous 

Moving,  Rent 

$  - 

$ 

— 

$  25,000.06 

Emergency  Fund 

3,000.00 

2,000.00 

3,000.00 

NEA  Convention 

10,000.00 

9,000.00 

7,000.00 

Teacher  Welfare 

8,000.00 

8,000.00 

9,000.00 

Public  Education 

34,000.00 

34,000.00 

40,000.00 

Pension  Study 

— 

— 

10,000.00 

Additional  Services 

— 

— 

77,130.96 

TOTAL 

$  55,000.00 

$  53,000.00 

$171,130.96 

Research 

Publications 

$  4,000.00 

$ 

4,000.00 

$  8,000.00 

TOTAL 

$  4,000.00 

$ 

4,000.00 

$  8.000.00 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 

$604,893.10 

$591,492.93 

$890,060.96 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


^  Committee  on  Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Standards 


June,  1961 


Your  Certification 
for  Teaching 
in  New  Jersey 

You  must  have  a  certificate  to  teach  in  a  New  Jersey  public  school. 

Without  it,  your  contract  is  not  valid,  and  you  may  not  be  paid. 
The  New  Jersey  law  says: 

“Any  contract  or  engagemant  batwaen  a  board  of  education  and  a  teacher  shall 
cease  and  determine  and  be  of  no  effect  against  the  board  whenever  the  board 
shall  ascertain  by  notice  in  writing  received  from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  or 
otherwise,  that  the  teacher  is  not  in  possession  of  a  proper  teacher's  certMicata  in 
full  force  and  effect,  notwithstanding  the  term  or  engagement  for  which  the  contract 
was  made  may  not  then  have  expired."  (18:13-8). 

The  law  further  goes  on  to  say: 

"No  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  any  salary  unless  he  is  the  holder  of  an  appropriate 
teacher's  certificate.''  (18:13-14). 


. . .  Where  NJEA  Stands 

■  CERTIFICATION  requirements  are  established  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  under  state  law,  to  determine  legal  eligibility  for  em¬ 
ployment.  They  set  forth,  for  specific  positions,  minimum  standards 
of  preparation  and  experience  generally  approved  by  the  teaching 
profession  as  essential  for  effective  performance  in  those  positions. 
They  are  applied  and  continuously  restudied,  on  the  basis  of  ever- 
expanding  educational  needs  of  youth  and  of  society,  by  a  State  Board 
of  Examiners  representative  of  the  profession.  They  are  most  effec¬ 
tive  when -they  are  understood,  supported  and  upheld  in  the  local 
school  district. 

The  teKher  is  responsible  to  our  nation  as  an  informed  and  loyal 
interpreter  of  our  way  of  life.  All  teachers  in  New  Jersey  are  there¬ 
fore  required  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  in  the  process  of 
becoming  United  States  citizens.  A  teKher  cannot  gain  tenure  status 
without  bKoming  a  United  States  citizen. 

All  teKhers  should  be  broadly  educated.  Present  standards  provide 
for  at  least  a  bKhelor’s  degree  based  upon  a  four-year  curriculum  in 
an  Kcredited  college,  with  instruction  in  such  courses  as  English, 
social  studies,  Kience,  fine  arts,  mathematics  and  foreign  languages. 
Professional  organizations  and  many  colleges  encourage  teKhers  to 
continue  their  cultural  development  through  post-graduate  courses, 
educational  travel  and  other  broadening  Ktivities. 

All  teKhers  should  be  educated  for  professional  competeKe,  and  a 
teKher  must  be  prepared  to  play  effKtively  a  number  of  related 
roles.  He  is  at  once  a  classroom  teKher,  a  member  of  a  school  staff 
and  a  responsible  member  of  a  profession. 

As  a  classroom  teKher  he  must,  of  course,  have  a  broad  grasp  of 
the  subjKt  matter  and  the  skills  he  teKhes.  The  more  compre¬ 
hensive  his  Kholarship  the  better  equipped  he  is  to  deal  with  the 


inquiring  minds  of  youngsters.  In  addition,  the  teKher  must  be  pro¬ 
fessionally  adept  at  bringing  about  learning  among  his  students.  He 
should  be  skilled  in  the  use  of  a  wide  range  of  instructional  methods 
and  materials.  Certification  requirements  should  set  high  standards  of 
preparation  both  in  content  and  in  teKhing  skills. 

As  a  staff  member,  a  teKher  is  called  upon  to  participate  with 
other  fKulty  members  in  the  administration  of  the  Khool  and  the 
improvement  of  the  total  program  of  studies.  To  make  an  effKtive 
contribution,  he  must  understand  the  role  of  the  whool  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  development  of  education.  Certification  standards  should 
iKiude  studies  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education  and  the 
priwiples  of  curriculum  planning. 

Finally,  as  a  responsible  member  of  a  profession,  the  teKher  should 
be  an  Ktive  student  of  education  and  should  seek  its  constant  im¬ 
provement. 

The  school  is  one  of  the  basic  social  institutions  which  share  the 
responsibility  for  inducting  the  young  into  adult  swiety.  Therefore,  the 
teKher  must  be  concerned  with  (1)  the  nature  of  that  SKiety;  (2)  the 
nature  of  the  young;  and  (3)  the  nature  of  the  induction  prKess. 
History,  philosophy,  and  SKiology  offer  valuable  data  on  the  nature 
of  American  swiety.  To  learn  about  the  nature  of  the  young,  the 
teKher  must  be  a  student  of  human  growth  and  development.  The 
nature  of  the  prwess  by  which  the  young  are  guided  into  responsible 
adulthood  is  more  clearly  understood  when  the  teKher  searches  the 
fields  of  psychology  of  lewning,  mental  hygiene,  cultural  anthropology 
and  social  psychology.  This  is  a  life-long  task,  and  a  start  must  be 
made  before  the  teKher  can  be  Kcepted  into  the  profession. 

Certification  requirements  are  the  safeguards  which  insure  adequate 
initial  preparation  for  all  those  entering  the  teKhing  profession. 

Policy  statomont  adopted 
by  NJEA,  Novambar,  1958 
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How  Does 
Certification 
Work? 

■  AS  A  TEACHER,  YOU  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  your  own  certification. 
It  is  not  the  responsibility  of  anyone 
else;  it  is  your  job  to  have  the  right 
kind  of  certificate  for  the  position  you 
seek  or  hold.  You  must  find  out  what 
kind  of  certificate  you  need,  apply  for 
it,  furnish  the  information  required, 
get  it,  and  have  it  available  when  it 
is  called  for. 

Your  superintendent  (or  principal 
or  board  of  education)  should  know 
what  kind  of  certificate  you  have  and 
should  not  assign  you  to  a  teaching 
position  for  which  your  certificate 
does  not  qualify  you. 

The  county  superintendent  of 
schools  in  each  county  has  major  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  certification.  Appli¬ 
cation  for  certification  should  be 
made  to  his  office,  and  he  annually 
lists  all  teachers  employed  in  his 
county  and  the  certificate  held  by 
each  one.  At  some  point  he  must 
actually  see  your  certificate. 

The  Office  of  Teacher  Education 
and  Certification  in  the  State  E)epart- 
ment  of  Education  processes  all  ap¬ 
plications  for  certifications.  It  checks 
the  supporting  documents,  evaluates 
transcripts  of  college  work,  deter¬ 
mines  eligibility  and  makes  out  the 
certificates. 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners  is 
the  legal  body  for  which  that  office 
o{>erates.  It  has  the  power  to  issue 
and  to  revoke  certificates  under  the 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  an  assistant  commissioner,  two 
state  college  presidents,  a  county 
suF>erintendent,  two  district  superin¬ 
tendents,  a  high  school  principal  and 
a  high  school  teacher,  an  elementary 
school  principal  and  an  elementary 
school  teacher,  and  a  librarian.  The 
board  makes  recommendations  to  the 


State  Board  of  Education  on  certifi¬ 
cation  requirements  and  procedures. 

Legally,  the  ultimate  authority  in 
certification,  after  the  State  itself,  is 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  which 
is  authorized  by  law  to  “make  and 
enforce  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
granting  of  appropriate  certificates  or 
licenses  to  teach  or  to  administer, 
direct  or  supervise  the  teaching,  in¬ 
struction  and  educational  guidance  of 
pupils  in  public  schools  operated  by 
boards  of  education.”  The  specific 
detailed  requirements  for  certificates 
are  set  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  within  the  framework  of  any 
pertinent  state  laws. 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners  can 
revoke  your  certificate  for  ineffi¬ 
ciency,  incapacity,  conduct  unbecom¬ 
ing  a  teacher,  or  other  just  cause,  but 
only  after  you  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  heard.  The  Commissioner 


of  Education  is  authorized  to  suspend 
your  certificate  for  a  year  if  you  fail 
to  fulfill  your  teaching  contract  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  your  local  board  of 
education. 

Both  by  its  representation  on  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  and 
through  its  professional  associations, 
the  profession  is  deeply  involved  with 
certification  and  standards.  The  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  has  a 
standing  committee  on  Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Professional  Standards. 
Its  affiliated  organizations  frequently 
are  consulted.  State  requirements  and 
regulations  are  revised  only  after 
careful  study  and  exploration  with 
all  groups  affected  and  concerned. 
The  process  of  revision,  although 
time-consuming,  assures  that,  once 
adopted,  the  requirements  will  have 
widespread  support  from  the  profes¬ 
sion. 


Is  Your 
Certificate 
"Proper”? 

■  IF  THERE  IS  a  state  certificate 
(see  list)  for  the  specific  position 
you  hold,  that  is  the  proper 
certificate  for  that  position.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  create  positions  by  other 
titles  (e.g.,  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  superintendent  in¬ 
stead  of  assistant  superintendent) 
for  which  there  is  no  specific  cer¬ 
tificate.  When  they  do  this,  they 
must  submit  a  “job  description” 
for  the  position  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  which  evaluates  the 
]x>sition  in  terms  of  the  duties, 
and  decides  what  certificate  is  re¬ 
quired.  You  should,  if  possible,  see 
that  the  title  of  your  position  con¬ 
forms  to  an  existing  certificate,  and 
be  sure  that  you  yourself  have  the 
right  one. 


NEW  JERSEY  TEACi 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND 
SUPERVISORY 

School  Administrator 
Assistant  Superintendent  in 
Charge  of  Business 
School  Business  Administrator 
Secondary  School  Principal 
Elementary  School  Principal 
General  Supervisor 
General  Secondary  Supervisor 
General  Elementary  Supervisor 
Subject  Supervisor 

ADVANCED  PROFESSIONAL 
CERTIFICATE 

INSTRUCTION 

General 

Adult  Academic 
Evening  Schools  for  Foreign- 
born  Residents 
Junior  College 
Secondary 

Provisional  Secondary 
Junior  High  School 
Elementary 

Provisional  Elementary 
Emergency  Elementary 
Elementary  Endorsement  on 
Secondary  or  Specific  Fields 
Certificate 
Nursery  School 

Nursery  School  Endorsement 
on  Elementary  Certificate 
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What 
Kind  of 
Certificate? 

■  SOME  STATES  issue  only  a  few 
kinds  of  teacher’s  certificates  and 
then  “endorse”  them  for  specific  sub¬ 
jects,  grades  or  teaching  areas.  New 
Jersey,  however,  supplies  separate 
certificates  for  most  positions — 69 
different  ones.  (See  list) 

Also  there  are  four  “levels”  of 
certificates;  permanent,  limited,  pro¬ 
visional,  and  emergency. 

The  standard  certificate  issued  to 
a  new  teacher  is  a  limited  certificate. 


This  is  available  to  those  who  can 
show  they  have  met  the  full  standard 
educational  requirements  for  the 
position.  After  three  years  of  success¬ 
ful  experience  in  New  Jersey  public 
schools,  the  limited  certificate  may  be 
made  permanent — i.e.,  valid  for  the 
rest  of  your  life.  In  some  cases  addi¬ 
tional  study,  as  well  as  experience,  is 
required  to  make  the  limited  certifi¬ 
cate  permanent.  With  a  permanent 
teacher  certificate,  you  are  permitted 
to  be  a  teaching  principal  for  1-12 
teachers. 

The  limited  certificate  is  good  for 
five  years.  If  it  expires  before  you 
have  it  made  permanent,  you  must 
qualify  for  a  new  limited  certificate 
under  any  new  rules  that  have  been 
made.  If  the  requirements  have  not 
been  changed,  however,  the  limited 
certificate  can  be  renewed  for  an¬ 
other  five  years  without  fee.  If  the 
rules  have  been  changed  and  you 


have  to  get  a  new  certificate,  the  fee 
is  $5.00. 

Many  teachers  who  cannot  qualify 
for  New  Jersey  limited  certificates 
enter  the  profession  with  provisional 
certificates.  This  certificate  was 
created  to  keep  our  classrooms 
staffed  during  periods  of  teacher 
shortage.  Many  college  graduates 
who  have  not  prepared  to  teach  will 
discover  that  they  can  qualify  for  pro¬ 
visional  elementary  or  secondary  cer¬ 
tificates  with  one  summer  session  of 
preparation  and  can  then  qualify  for 
limited  certificates  while  teaching 
(see  page  506). 

Holders  of  provisional  certificates 
are  urged,  however,  to  qualify  as 
soon  as  possible  for  limited  certifi¬ 
cates;  a  teacher  must  renew  a  pro¬ 
visional  certificate  every  year  and 
must  take  at  least  four  semester  hour 
credits  in  additional  courses  leading 
to  standard  certification  for  each  re¬ 
newal. 

Where  districts  are  really  unable 
to  find  satisfactory  teachers  with  pro¬ 
visional  or  standard  certificates,  they 
may  be  permitted  to  employ — on  a 
year  to  year  basis — teachers  with 
emergency  certificates.  In  general,  the 
minimum  requirement  for  such  teach¬ 
ers  is  that  they  have  at  least  90 
semester  hours  (three  years)  of  col¬ 
lege  credit.  They  too  are  required  to 
take  at  least  four  semester  hours  in 
additional  credit  toward  the  require¬ 
ments  for  each  renewal  of  the  cer¬ 
tificate.  Teachers  with  emergency  cer¬ 
tificates  have  very  limited  protection 
under  the  state  minimum  salary  and 
tenure  laws. 

Provisional  and  emergency  certifi¬ 
cates  are  not  available  in  all  fields; 
they  are  created  only  where  major 
shortages  of  teachers  exist  in  specific 
areas.  Each  year  the  State  Board  of 
Education  decides  the  areas  in  which 
such  certificates  are  needed  and  the 
requirements  for  those  certificates. 

Endorsements:  Your  certificate  can 
sometimes  be  “endorsed”  to  show 
wider  skills  and  preparation  than  it 
originally  indicated.  Secondary  cer¬ 
tificates,  for  example,  can  en¬ 
dorsed  for  the  right  to  teach  in  grades 
3-8  or  for  additional  teaching  subject 
fields.  Certificates  in  specific  fields 
such  as  art,  music  and  home  econom¬ 
ics  also  can  be  endorsed  to  show 
preparation  for  teaching  in  additional 
special  areas.  No  charge  is  made  for 
such  endorsements. 
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CERTIFICATES  -  MAY 

1,  1961 

Specific  Fields 

Agriculture  (In-School  Youth 

Art 

and  Adults) 

Business  Education 

Agriculture  (Short  Unit 

Driver  Education 

Courses) 

Health  Education 

Agriculture  (Young  Farmers 

Industrial  Arts  (Academic 

and  Adult  Farmers) 

Background) 

Home  Economics  (Elementary 

Industrial  Arts  (Experience 

and  Secondary  Schools) 

Background) 

Home  Economics  (State-Aided 

Library  Studies 

Programs) 

Professional  Librarian 

Vocational  Skilled  Trades 

School  Librarian 

Vocations;  Production, 

Teacher-Librarian 

Personal,  and  Service 

Provisional  Teacher- 

Occupations 

Librarian 

Vocational  Technical  Fields 

Music 

Vocational  Trade  and 

Music  (Instrumental) 

Industrial  Teacher 

Physical  Education 

Coordinator 

Recreation 

Teacher  or  Coordinator  for 

Recreation  Endorsement 

Distributive  Education 

School  Physical  Therapist 

Guidance  and  Placement 

School  Occupational  Therapist 

Counselor  in  a  Vocational 

Special  Education 

School 

Mentally  Retarded 

Temporary  Vocational 

Physically  Limited 

Auxiliary  Services 

Deaf  or  Hard  of  Hearing 

School  Nurse 

Blind  or  Partially  Sighted 

School  Nurse  Supervisor 

Speech  Defective 

School  Social  Worker 

Socially  and  Emotionally 

School  Psychologist 

Maladjusted 

Provisional  Guidance 

Vocational 

Teacher-Counselor 

Vocational  Administrator 

Counselor 

Vocational  Supervisor 

Director  of  Student  Personnel 

Vocational  School  Principal 

Services 
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ELEMENTARY 

Emergency 

a)  90  semester-hours  college 
credit 

b)  at  least  4  semester-hour  cred¬ 
its  in  additional  courses  for 
each  renewal  thereafter 

Provisional* 

a)  college  degree 

b)  30  credits  basic  background 

c)  6  credits  in  elementary  edu¬ 
cation 

or 

a)  diploma  from  2-year  normal 
school 

b)  2  years'  teaching  experi¬ 
ence 

plus 

at  least  4  semester-hour 
credits  in  additional  courses 
for  each  renewal  thereafter 

Limited  (valid  for  5  years) 

a)  college  degree 

b)  30  credits  basic  background 

c)  30  credits  in  education,  24  of 
them  in  specified  elementary 
courses 

d)  practice  teaching  (or  one  year 
successful  teaching  experi¬ 
ence) 

Permanent 

a)  Limited  certificate 

b)  3  years’  successful  teaching 
experience  in  New  Jersey 
public  schools 

*Holders  of  limited  or  permanent  second-- 
ary  certificates  can  obtain  a  provisional 
endorsement  entitling  them  to  teach  in 
grades  3-8;  at  least  4  additional  credits 
are  required  for  each  renewal.  A  limited 
3-8  endorsement  (which  can  be  made 
permanent  after  3  years)  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  with  work  in  nine  areas  of 
elementary  education  specified  in  the 
rules. 

SECONDARY 

Provisional 

a)  college  degree 

b)  30  credits  basic  background 

c)  One  teaching  field  which  can 
be  6  credits  deficient 

d)  6  credits  in  professional  edu¬ 
cation 

e)  at  least  4  semester-hour 
credits  in  additional  courses 
for  each  renewal  thereafter 

Limited  (valid  for  5  years) 

a)  college  degree 

b)  30  credits  basic  background 

c)  One  teaching  field  (minimum 
of  18  or  30  credits  as  speci¬ 
fied  in  rules;  if  18,  must  be 
raised  to  24  for  permanent 
certificate) 

d)  18  credits  in  professional  edu¬ 
cation 

e)  Practice  teaching  (or  one  year 


successful  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  within  scope  of  the 
certificate) 

Permanent 

a)  Limited  certificate  including 
one  teaching  field  with  24  or 
30  credits  as  specified  in 
rules 

b)  3  years’  teaching  experience 
in  New  Jersey  public  schools 

GUIDANCE 
Provisional  Guidance 
Endorsement  (valid  for  1  year)* 

a)  bachelor’s  degree 

b)  teacher’s  certificate 

c)  1  year’s  teaching  experience 

d)  6  semester-hour  credits  in 
guidance 

e)  renewal  based  on  one  course 
toward  a  limited  teacher- 
counselor  certificate 

Teacher-Counselor* 

a)  bachelor’s  degree 

b)  teacher's  certificate 

c)  3  years’  teaching  experience 

d)  15  semester-hour  credits  in 
appropriate  courses 

Cm  b«  Htae*  parniMMl  aftar 
IhrM  yaan  of  ivccattful  aapari- 
Mca  and  wMi  3  addifioiial 
cradH*. 

Counselor 

a)  permanent  teacher-counselor's 
certificate  or  equivalent 

b)  24  semester-hour  credits  in 
guidance  and  psychology 

Cm  bo  mado  pormanont  aftar  3 
yoan,  wHh  S  additional  crodita. 

*For  those  assigned  at  least  half-time,  but 
not  full-time  to  guidance. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATOR 

(Superintendent) 

a)  permanent  New  Jersey  teach¬ 
er’s  certificate  (or  equivalent) 

b)  master’s  degree 

c)  3  years’  experience  in  admin¬ 
istrative  or  supervisory  posi¬ 
tions  (2  years  for  holders  of 
doctorate  degree) 

d)  32  semester  hours  in  admin¬ 
istration  and  supervision 

Cm  bo  mado  pormanoni  aftar  3 
yaart  of  (occatafol  oaparianta. 

PRINCIPAL  (Elementary  or 
Secondary) 

Limited 

a)  permanent  New  Jersey  teach¬ 
er’s  certificate  (or  equivalent) 

b)  bachelor’s  degree 

c)  24  semester  hours  in  super¬ 
vision  and  administration 

Permanent 

a)  Limited  principal’s  certificate 

b)  3  years  of  successful  experi¬ 
ence 

c)  8  additional  semester-hours  in 
elementary  or  secondary  edu¬ 
cation,  according  to  the  certifi¬ 
cate  held. 


Specific 

Certification 

Requirements 

■  TO  BE  a  New  Jersey  teacher  you 
must  be  at  least  18  years  old,  a  high 
school  graduate,  in  good  health  and 
of  good  moral  character,  and  be  an 
American  citizen  or  have  declared 
your  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen. 

General  Background 

For  just  about  any  limited  certifi¬ 
cate,  you  need  30  semester-hour 
credits  in  general  background 
courses.  These  must  be  distributed  in 
at  least  three  of  the  following  fields; 
English,  social  studies,  science,  fine 
arts,  mathematics  and  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  Six  semester-hour  credits  in 
English  and  six  in  social  studies  are 
required. 

Elementary 

For  a  limited  elementary  teacher’s 
certificate,  you  need  30  semester-hour 
credits  in  elementary  education. 
These  must  include  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  areas  of  elementary  education 
— in  separate  or  in  integrated 
courses:  principles  of  elementary  edu¬ 
cation,  elementary  school  curriculum, 
child  growth  and  development,  arts 
and  crafts,  geography,  health  and 
physical  education,  American  history, 
language  arts,  arithmetic,  music, 
reading  and  science.  The  courses 
must  be  related  to  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  these  subjects  in  the  elementary 
school. 

Six  credits  of  electives  in  educa¬ 
tion,  such  as  history  of  education, 
foundations  of  education,  guidance, 
tests  and  measurements,  educational 
psychology,  general  methods,  and 
general  curriculum  can  be  accepted 
toward  the  required  total  of  30  credits 
in  education. 

Secondary 

For  a  limited  secondary  certificate 
you  must  have  one  teaching  field  with 
at  least  18  semester-hour  credits.  If 
your  certificate  is  granted  on  the  basis 
of  only  18  credits,  these  must  be 
raised  to  24  credits  in  your  teaching 
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field  before  the  certificate  can  be 
made  permanent. 

The  fields  which  require  only  18 
credits  for  a  limited  certificate  are 
accounting,  art,  biological  science, 
clothing,  earth  science,  English, 
foods,  general  science,  geography, 
health  education,  history,  instru¬ 
mental  music,  French,  German, 
Italian,  Latin,  Spanish,  mathematics, 
physical  education,  physical  science, 
political  science  and  economics,  read¬ 
ing  improvement,  secretarial  studies, 
social  business  studies,  speech  and 
vocal  music. 

In  home  economics,  industrial  arts, 
music,  science,  and  social  studies,  you 
need  30  semester-hour  credits  for 
your  limited  certificate  (provisional 
minimum,  24  credits). 

SpMific  Field  Certificates 

The  specific  field  certificates — for 
teaching  art,  business  education, 
home  economics,  industrial  arts, 
library  studies,  music,  and  physical 
education  in  both  elementary  and 
secondary  schools — require  40  se¬ 
mester-hours  in  the  specific  field  for 
a  limited  certificate  (provisional 
minimum,  28  credits).  The  require¬ 
ment  covers  preparation  for  teaching 
in  both  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  School  librarian  certificates 
require  20  semester-hours  in  library 
service. 

Student  Teaching 

For  a  limited  certificate  your  col¬ 
lege  preparation  for  teaching  must 
show  at  least  ISO  clock  hours  of 
supervised  student  teaching,  of  which 
at  least  90  clock  hours  must  have 
been  devoted  to  responsible  class¬ 
room  teaching.  The  balance  may  be 
in  observation  and  participation. 

An  experienced  teacher  may  pre¬ 
sent  evidence  of  one  year  of  success¬ 
ful  teaching  experience  in  an  ap¬ 
proved  public  school  or  an  approved 
non-public  secondary  school  in  lieu 
of  this  student  teaching  requirement, 
and  one  year  of  satisfactory  experi¬ 
ence  under  an  emergency  or  pro¬ 
visional  certificate  can  take  the  place 
of  approved  student  teaching. 

For  each  certificate,  the  Office  of 
Teacher  Education  and  Certification 
issues  a  sheet  giving  the  requirements 
in  detail.  These  sheets  are  available 
from  your  county  superintendent’s 
office  or  from  the  office  itself.  On 
page  506,  are  summarized  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  a  few  of  the  certifi¬ 
cates  most  in  demand. 


How 
To  Get 
a  Certificate 

■  YOUR  application  for  a  certifi¬ 
cate  should  be  made  to  the  office  of 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 
His  office  is  usually  in  the  county 
office  building  at  the  county  seat. 
You  may  make  your  application  by 
mail  or  in  person. 

If  you  have  obtained  a  position  in 
a  New  Jersey  school  system,  your  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  certificate  should  go 
to  the  office  of  the  county  superin¬ 
tendent  in  that  county.  If  you  live  in 
New  Jersey,  but  have  not  yet  secured 
a  position,  you  should  apply  to  the 
office  of  the  county  superintendent  in 
the  county  where  you  live. 

If  you  live  outside  of  New  Jersey 
and  have  not  been  promised  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  New  Jersey  school,  you  may 
apply  for  your  certificate  by  mail  to 
the  Office  of  Teacher  Education  and 
Certification,  State  Department  of 
Education,  175  W,  State  St.,  Tren¬ 
ton  25,  N.  J. 

Statement  of  Eligibility 

If  you  have  not  obtained  a  posi¬ 
tion,  you  may  apply  for  a  statement 
of  eligibility.  This  is  issued  free.  You 
apply  for  it  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  you  would  apply  for  a  certificate, 
except  that  you  send  no  fee. 

A  statement  of  eligibility  does  not 
take  the  place  of  a  certificate;  you 
still  must  obtain  a  certificate  before 
you  start  teaching.  It  does,  however, 
show  that  you  can  get  a  certificate  on 
payment  of  the  fee  when  and  if  you 
secure  a  position. 

A  statement  of  eligibility  is  valid 
for  five  years.  If  you  have  not  con¬ 
verted  it  into  a  certificate  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  you  can  ask  for  and  get 
a  new  statement  of  eligibility,  pro¬ 
vided  you  meet  any  new  requirements 
that  have  been  established  for  the 
certificate  involved. 

If  you  live  in  New  Jersey  or  are 
employed  in  New  Jersey,  your  certi¬ 
ficate  will  be  sent  you  by  your  county 


superintendent,  who  will  record  it  be¬ 
fore  he  turns  it  over  to  you. 

New  Jersey  colleges  with  teacher 
education  programs  approved  by  the 
State  Department  of  location  can 
take  advantage  of  a  simplified  pro¬ 
cedure  for  obtaining  certificates  for 
the  graduates  of  such  programs  who 
have  the  recommendation  of  the  re¬ 
sponsible  college  authorities. 

Reciprocity 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners  will 
honor  by  reciprocity  certificates  from 
New  York  State  and  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  states  if  the  teacher  has  at  least 

1)  3  years  of  experience  under  it; 

2)  basic  prepairation  equivalent  to, 
but  not  necessarily  identical  with 
New  Jersey  requirements;  and  3)  as¬ 
surance  of  a  New  Jersey  position  for 
which  the  certificate  is  ne^ed. 

Graduates  of  state-approved  ele¬ 
mentary  teacher  training  programs  in 
accredited  colleges  in  the  following 
states  are  eligible  for  certification  in 
New  Jersey  without  previous  teach¬ 
ing  experience:  New  England  states. 
New  York,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania. 


HELP  WHEN 
YOU  NEED  IT 

If  you  encounter  certification 
problems,  look  for  help.  Consult 
your  own  principal  or  superinten¬ 
dent,  and  your  county  superinterb 
dent.  The  county  superintendent  will 
forward  special  problems  and  re¬ 
quests  to  the  Office  of  Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Certification. 

If  this  fails  to  solve  your  prob¬ 
lems,  an  appeal  can  always  be  made 
to  the  Office,  and  if  necessary,  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  may  be 
asked  to  make  a  ruling  on  special 
cases. 

The  New  Jersey  Education  Associ¬ 
ation  is  always  happy  to  help  its 
members  with  certification  prob¬ 
lems.  Frequently,  its  staff  can  give 
personal  assistance  In  working  out 
difficult  situations.  Suggestions  for 
alterations  in  the  certification  rules 
and  requirements  are  considered  by 
its  Teachers  Education  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Standards  Committee  as  a 
basis  for  NJEA  action. 
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The  Forms 
You  Need 
To  Have 

■  WHEN  YOU  apply  for  a  certifi¬ 
cate — by  mail  or  in  person — through 
the  county  superintendent’s  office  (or 
directly  to  the  Office  of  Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Certification  if  you  live 
outside  New  Jersey  and  do  not  al¬ 
ready  have  a  position  in  the  state), 


you  must  submit  the  following  docu¬ 
ments: 

1.  An  application  card — which 
you  can  get  from  eithei  'the  county 
superintendent  or  the  State  Office. 

2.  Two  testimonials  as  to  moral 
character — ^they  may  be  in  the  form 
of  original  letter  statements  or  on 
forms  available  from  the  county 
superintendent. 

3.  An  oath  of  allegiance — to  be 
taken  on  a  form  supplied  by  the 
county  office  or  the  State  Office.  If 
you  are  not  a  citizen,  you  must  pre¬ 
sent  evidence  of  Declaration  of  In¬ 
tention  to  become  a  citizen — and  you 
must  have  attained  full  U.  S.  citizen¬ 
ship  before  a  permanent  teacher’s 
certificate  can  be  issued. 


4.  A  physician’s  statement  that 
you  are  in  g(^  health  and  free  from 
any  disease  or  physical  defect  that 
might  interfere  with  your  success  as 
a  teacher — in  the  form  of  a  letter 
statement  from  the  physician. 

5.  Official  transcripts  of  all  col¬ 
lege  credits — a  transcript  is  not 
official  unless  it  contains  the  signature 
of  the  registrar  or  other  designated 
officer  and  the  seal  of  the  college. 

6.  A  certified  check  or  money 
order  for  five  dollars  made  payable 
to  “Commissioner  of  Education.’’ 

The  Office  of  Teacher  Education 
and  Certification  keeps  these  records 
for  five  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  they  will  be  returned,  at  your 
request. 


For  additional  copies  of  this  brochure,  write  to: 


New  Jersey  Education  Association 

180  W.  State  St.  .  Trenton  8,  N.  J.  •  EX  6-5558 


Widening 

Your 

Certification 

■  IF  YOU  are  teaching  under  an 
emergency  or  a  provisional  certi¬ 
fication,  you  will  want  to  take  the 
necessary  courses  to  protect  its  re¬ 
newal  and  to  qualify  for  a  limited 
certificate.  Look  carefully  at  the  sheet 
which  spells  out  those  limited- 
certificate  requirements.  Many  col¬ 
leges  offer  planned  programs  that  will 
help  you. 

Once  you  have  a  limited  certificate, 
one  goal  should  be  to  see  that  cer¬ 
tificate  made  permanent.  Check  the 
requirements  for  a  permanent  certi¬ 
ficate,  be  sure  you  meet  them,  and 
once  they  are  met,  do  not  delay  in 
obtaining  the  permanent  certificate. 
A  permanent  teaching  certificate  in 


New  Jersey  can  be  one  of  your  most 
valuable  possessions. 

You  will  also  wish  to  think  about 
adding  to  your  certification — obtain¬ 
ing  additional  certificates  or  endorse¬ 
ments  which  qualify  you  for  other 
and  more  specialized  positions.  If 
you  are  an  elementary  teacher,  for 
example,  you  may  look  toward  a 
certificate  in  special  education;  if 
you  are  certified  to  teach  one  high 
school  subject,  you  may  wish  to 
qualify  in  some  allied  field.  Many 
teachers  prepare  themselves  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  supervisory  posi¬ 
tions. 

You  should  obtain,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  the  sheet  which 
gives  the  requirements  of  the  new 
certificate  you  want,  study  it  care¬ 
fully,  consider  which  college  courses 
you  have  already  taken  will  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  toward  its  requirements,  and 
select  your  additional  college  courses 
with  those  requirements  in  mind.  If 
you  are  in  doubt  whether  a  specific 
course  meets  the  specific  require¬ 
ments  for  a  particular  certificate,  you 
may  consult  the  guidance  officers  at 
your  college  who  keep  in  close  touch 
with  New  Jersey  requirements. 

Another  approach  is  to  ask  the 
county  superintendent  for  an  evalua¬ 


tion  of  your  credentials  against  the 
requirements  for  the  certificate  you 
desire,  and  to  check  the  acceptability 
of  specific  courses.  Copies  of  any 
correspondence  on  these  matters 
should,  of  course,  be  kept  and  care¬ 
fully  filed  in  case  of  later  disagree¬ 
ments. 

Nowhere  in  New  Jersey  are  you 
very  far  from  opportunities  to  take 
college  courses  to  perfect  and  widen 
your  certification.  The  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  State  Colleges  and  many 
private  colleges  offer  both  campus 
and  extension  courses  which  will 
probably  meet  your  needs.  Great  uni¬ 
versities  are  also  close  at  hand  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

As  you  widen  your  certification, 
however,  you  should  also  give 
thought  to  an  advanced  degree — a 
master’s  or  a  doctorate.  The  general 
tendency  in  education  today  is  to  give 
more  weight  each  year  to  such  de¬ 
grees,  both  in  salary  schedules  and 
in  appointments  to  new  positions. 
With  a  little  care  and  thought,  you 
can  usually  select  a  program  which 
will  count  toward  both  an  advanced 
degree  and  your  certification  goals. 
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For  the  first  time  since  1932,  New 
Jersey  teachers  have  the  chance 
to  attend  the  NEA’s  national  conven¬ 
tion  in  their  home  state.  The  99th 
annual  conclave  will  be  staged  June 
25-30  in  Atlantic  City’s  Convention 
Hall,  and  this  is  YOUR  big  chance 
to  attend. 

The  hall  will  be  the  world’s  largest 
public  school  as  the  nation’s  teachers 
and  administrators  study  professional 
improvement  and  advances  in  educa¬ 
tion. 

A  high  point  of  the  convention  for 
New  Jersey  teachers  will  be  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  president-elect  of  NEA’s 
Department  of  Classroom  Teachers, 
Monday,  June  26.  The  candidate  of 
NJEA  and  the  N.J.  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers  is  Rita  Jacoby,  a  Jersey  City 
eighth-grade  teacher,  who  is  one  of 
New  Jersey’s  two  NEA  State  Direc¬ 
tors.  Make  certain  your  chapter  is 
represented  to  help  elect  her. 

In  all,  about  6,000  delegates  are 
eligible  to  vote  in  the  40th  an¬ 


nual  meeting  of  NEA’s  Represent¬ 
ative  Assembly.  Some  4,000  non¬ 
delegates  are  also  expected.  Plan  to 
be  among  those  at  the  general  ses¬ 
sions,  exhibits,  special  meetings  and 
general  convention  fun. 

Officers  will  be  elected  and  policy 
resolutions  adopted  at  business  ses¬ 
sions  scheduled  Tuesday  through  Fri¬ 
day  mornings  and  Friday  afternoon. 

Polity  Debate  Cxpetted 

One  proposed  resolution  likely  to 
stir  debate  concerns  NEA’s  position 
on  desegregation. 

Some  states  already  have  delega¬ 
tions  instructed  to  push  for  a  stronger 
desegregation  resolution — particularly 
citing  the  Supreme  Court  decision  as 
“the  law  of  the  land.” 

Louisiana  teachers,  however,  are 
known  to  have  resolved  to  continue 
unalterable  opposition  to  integration. 

Debate  is  also  expected  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Education  Act.  Some 
states  favor  extension,  with  additional 


titles  to  aid  language  arts,  social 
studies  and  the  humanities.  Others 
may  oppose  any  further  legislation 
taking  the  form  of  NDEA  grants 
which  promote  specific  subject  fields 
and  teaching  methods. 

Another  issue  likely  to  attract  dif¬ 
fering  opinions  is  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  by-laws  to  make 
only  those  who  have  earned  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  or  regular  legal  certificate 
eligible  for  NEA  membership  from 
1963-64  on.  This  recommendation 
from  last  year’s  Los  Angeles  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  on  the  ballot  when  dele¬ 
gates  vote  for  new  officers. 

Delegates  will  be  asked  to  approve 
a  policy  resolution  concerning  rela¬ 
tionships  between  teachers  and  boards 
of  education  in  salary  negotiations. 
The  new  wording  would  replace  the 
interim  statement  on  “representative 
negotiations”  adopted  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  proposed  statement  says: 

”Th«  sacking  of  consansut  and  mutual 
agraamant  on  a  profastionol  basis  shauld  pra> 


For  the  first  time  since  1932,  the  National  Education  Assn,  convention 
comes  back  to  New  Jersey  for  a  week-long  study  of  professional  advancement. 
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dude  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  unilateral  au¬ 
thority  by  boards  of  education  and  the  use 
of  the  strike  by  teachers  as  a  means  of 
enforcing  economic  demands." 

“Professional  procedures  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  which  con  be  utilised,  when  agreement 
is  not  reached  through  joint  discussion  in  a 
reasonable  time,  to  bring  about  a  resolution 
of  differences." 

Starting  life  Insurance 

To  be  announced  to  the  Repre¬ 
sentative  Assembly  is  NEA’s  choice 
of  a  company  to  handle  the  voluntary 
group  life  insurance  program  author¬ 
ized  in  Los  Angeles  for  teachers.  The 
NEA  directors  met  last  month  with 
the  four  finalists  among  sealed  bid¬ 
ders. 


Convention  speakers  you  will  hear 
include  Dr.  Jonas  E.  Salk,  developer 
of  the  anti-polio  vaccine  which  bears 
his  name;  Sir  Ronald  Gould  of  Eng¬ 
land,  president  of  the  World  Con¬ 
federation  of  Organizations  for  the 
Teaching  Profession;  and  Dr.  James 
Robinson,  founder  and  pastor  of  New 
York  City’s  Church  of  the  Master. 

The  New  Jersey  delegation  will 
meet  in  the  Strand  Motel  Monday 
and  Wednesday  from  8  to  9  a.m.  and 
Thursday  from  4:30  to  6  p.m. 

Exhibits  will  open  on  the  morning 
of  Sunday,  June  25,  the  first  day  of 


the  convention,  and  Dr.  Robinson 
will  address  a  vespers  service  at  4 
p.m.  on  “Vocation,  Alternative  to 
Occupation.” 

A  concert  by  the  U.S.  Navy  Band 
and  the  Sea  Chanters  at  7:30  will 
precede  the  opening  general  session 
that  evening.  After  the  music,  you 
will  hear  annual  reports  from  Clarice 
Kline,  NEA  president,  and  William 
Carr,  executive  secretary. 

Deportmenls  Maef  Manday 

Meetings  of  NEA  departments  will 
open  Monday  morning.  Convention 
business  will  start  at  5  p.m.,  when 


Sunday,  June  25 

8  a.m.  — Classroom  Teacher 
Advisory  Council 
breakfast,  Ritz-Carl- 
ton  Hotel 


10  a.m.  — Registration  —  Ex¬ 
hibits  open 


2  p.m.  — Open  hearings  on 
budget 


2  p.m.  — Orientation  session 
for  state  delegation 
leaders 


2-4  p.m.  — Open  hearings  on 
Dept,  of  Classroom 
Teacher  resolutions, 
Ritz-Carlton 


4  p.m.  — Vespers:  “Vocation. 

Alternative  to  Occu¬ 
pation.”  by  the  Rev. 
James  Robinson 


5  p.m.  — Classroom  Teachers 
Open  House,  Ritz- 
Carlton 


7:30  p.m. — Concert  by  U.S. 

Navy  Band  and  Sea 
Chanters 


8  p.m.  — First  general  session: 

annual  reports  by 
Clarice  Kline,  pres¬ 
ident,  and  William 
Carr,  executive  sec¬ 
retary 


Monday,  June  26 

7:30  a.m. — State  delegation 
meetings 

8  a.m.  — N.J.  delegation  meet¬ 
ing.  Strand  Motel 

8:30  a.m. — Dept,  of  Classroom 
Teachers  meeting; 
election  of  officers 
Rita  Jacoby  of  Jer¬ 
sey  City — candidate 
for  president-elect. 

8:30  a.m. — Assn,  of  Educational 
Secretaries 


9  a.m. 

— Assn,  for  Higher 
Education 

9  a.m. 

— Dept,  of  Audio-Vi¬ 
sual  Instruction 

9  a.m. 

— American  Assn,  of 
School  Librarians 

10  a.m. 

— American  Assn,  of 
School  Administra¬ 
tors 

10  a.m. 

— National  Assn,  of 
Secondary  School 
Principals 

10  a.m. 

— Dept,  of  Elementary 
School  Principals 

10  a.m. 

— Assn.  for  Super¬ 
vision  and  Curricu¬ 
lum  Development 

10  a.m. 

Noon  to 

— Dept,  of  Rural  Edu¬ 
cation 

4  p.m. 

— Voting  for  officers  of 
the  Dept,  of  Class¬ 
room  Teachers  — 
Convention  Hall 

Noon 

— Assn,  of  Women’s 
Deans  and  Counsel¬ 
ors  luncheon 

5  p.m. 

— Open  hearings  on 
by-laws,  rules  and 
resolutions 

8  p.m. 

— Second  general  ses¬ 
sion 

Tuesday,  June  27 

7:30  a.m. — Group  breakfasts 


9:30  a.m. — Business  session, 
nomination  of  offi¬ 
cers 


2  p.m.  — Open  meetings  of 
NEA  commissions 
and  committees:  Ed¬ 
ucational  Policies: 
Teacher  Education 
and  Professional 
Standards:  Teacher 
Retirement:  Legisla¬ 
tive:  Defense:  Safety; 
Citizenship:  Credit 
Unions:  International 
Relations;  Profes¬ 
sional  Ethics;  Edu¬ 
cational  Finance; 
Tenure  and  Aca¬ 
demic  Freedom; 
NEA-American  Le¬ 
gion;  NEA-ALA; 
NFA-AMA;  NEA- 
ATA:  NFA-PTA; 
NFA-Magazine  Pub¬ 
lishers  Assn.;  NFA- 
National  School 
Boards  Assn.;  Reso¬ 
lutions. 


6  p.m.  — Dept,  of  Classroom 
Teachers’  banquet 


8  p.m.  — Classroom  Teachers’ 
Night.  “An  Evening 
on  Broadway,”  star¬ 
ring  Carmen  Cav- 
allaro,  Bonnie  Mur¬ 
ray,  Hal  LeRoy  and 
the  Winged  Victory 
Chorus. 
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open  hearings  begin  on  by-laws,  rules 
and  resolutions. 

At  the  first  daytime  business  ses¬ 
sion,  Tuesday  at  9:30  a.m.,  you  will 
see  candidates  nominated  for  NEA 
offices.  The  Department  of  Class¬ 
room  Teachers  stages  its  annual 
Banquet  at  6  p.m.  and  at  the  DCT 
show,  you'll  have  “An  Evening  on 
Broadway,”  starting  at  8  p.m.  Per¬ 
formers  will  include  Carmen  Caval- 
laro,  Bonnie  Murray,  Hal  Le  Roy  and 
the  Winged  Victory  Chorus  (see 
May  Review,  p.  455). 

On  Wednesday’s  schedule  are  a 
9:30  a.m.  business  session,  afternoon 


meetings  of  other  NEA  departments, 
and  an  8  p.m.  general  session. 

Discussing  New  Practices 

Thursday,  in  sectional  groups,  you 
will  discuss  new  practices  in  educa¬ 
tion.  Topics  include:  “Problems  and 
Programs  for  Academically  Talented 
Students  in  Large  Cities;”  “Foreign 
Language  Teaching  in  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  School;”  “What’s  New  in 
Mathematics;”  “Homes  for  Retired 
Teachers;”  “School  Social  Work — 
Helping  the  Troubled  School  Child.” 

The  Past  Presidents’  Dirmer  be¬ 
gins  at  6  p.m.,  Thursday.  Candi¬ 
dates  for  NEA  offices  will  be 


presented  at  Friendship  Night  festiv¬ 
ities,  scheduled  for  8  p.m.  The 
President’s  Reception  and  conven¬ 
tion  dance  will  complete  the  evening. 

Friday's  schedule  includes  a  busi¬ 
ness  session  at  9:30  a.m.,  another  at 
2  p.m.  and  the  final  general  session 
at  8  p.m.,  at  which  new  NEA  officers 
will  be  inducted. 

To  bring  the  convention  to  a 
close,  a  reception  for  Ewald  Turner, 
classroom  teacher  from  Pendleton, 
Ore.,  will  welcome  him  as  new  presi¬ 
dent  beginning  at  10  p.m.  He  won 
a  three-way  contest  for  president¬ 
elect  last  June  in  Los  Angeles. 


Wednesday,  June  28 

7:30  a.m. — State  delegations 

8  a.m.  — N.  J.  delegation  — 
Strand  Motel 

9:30  a.m. — Business  session 

Noon  — Assn,  of  Women 

Deans  and  Counsel¬ 
ors —  luncheon 

Noon  — Home  Economics 

Dept,  luncheon  and 
meeting 

Noon  — National  Council  of 

Teachers  of  Mathe¬ 
matics,  luncheon  and 
meeting 

1  p.m.  — American  Industrial 
Arts  Assn. 


1  p.m. 

— Dept,  of  Kindergar¬ 
ten-Primary  Educa¬ 
tion 

2  p.m. 

—National  Art  Educa¬ 
tion  Assn. 

2  p.m. 

—  American  Driver 
Education  Assn. 

2  p.m. 

—Council  for  Excep¬ 
tional  Children 

2  p.m. 

—American  Assn,  for 
Health.  Physical  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  Recrea¬ 
tion 

2  p.m. 

—  Music  Educators 
National  Conf. 

2  p.m. 

— National  Assn,  of 
Public  School  Adult 
Educators 

2  p.m. 

— Dept,  of  Rural  Edu¬ 
cation 

2  p.m. 

—National  Council  for 
the  Social  Studies 

2  p.m. 

—Speech  Assn,  of 
America 

2  p.m. 

— Dept,  of  Vocational 
Education 

8  p.m. 

— Third  general  session 

Thursday,  June  29 

9:30  a.m. — Business  session 

2  p.m.  — Sectional  discussion 
on  “prominent  new 
practices  in  educa¬ 
tion.”  Topics  will 
include:  "Problems 
and  Programs  for 
Academically  Tal¬ 
ented  Students  in 
Large  Cities”;  “For¬ 
eign  Language 
Teaching  iit  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  School;” 
“The  Instructional 
Program  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools:”  ‘in¬ 
structional  Technol¬ 
ogy  and  the  School;" 
“Lesson  Planning — 
By  a  Teacher,  For 
Teachers;”  “Local 
Education  Associa¬ 
tions;"  “What  Is 
New  in  Mathemat¬ 
ics;”  “Homes  for 
Retired  Teachers;” 
“School  Camping;” 
“Promising  New 
Practices  in  Staff 
Utilization;”  “Recent 
Developments  and 
Practices  in  the 
Teacher-Parent  Con¬ 
ference;”  “Improving 
the  Teaching  of 
World  Affairs;” 
“Teaching  about  the 
United  Nations;” 
•The  Year-Round 
School;”  “School  So¬ 
cial  Work — Helping 
the  Troubled  School 
Child.” 

4:30  p.m. — N.J.  delegation  meet¬ 
ing.  Strand  Motel 

8  p.m.  — Friendship  Night,  a 

presentation  of  can¬ 
didates  for  NEA 
offices. 

9  p.m.  — President’s  Reception 


Friday,  June  30 

9:30  a.m. — Business  session. 


voting  on  resolutions 

Resolutions  will  be  presented  on: 

1. 

Public  Education  in 
Americ> 

■y 

The  Teacher  as  a  Citizen 

3. 

Development  of  C  om- 
munication  Resources  in 
Education 

4. 

Federal  Support  of  Edu¬ 
cation 

5. 

United  States  Office  of 
Education 

6. 

Professional  Salaries 

7. 

Teacher-Board  Relation¬ 
ships 

8. 

Tax  Deductions  for  Pro¬ 
fessional  Expenses 

9. 

Teacher  Retirement  and 
Social  Security 

10. 

Strengthening  School  Dis¬ 
tricts 

II. 

Juvenile  Delinquency 

12. 

International  Relations 

13. 

Evaluation  and  Subjective 
Ratings 

14. 

Integration  in  the  Public 
Schools 

15. 

The  National  Defense  Ed¬ 
ucation  Act 

16. 

Breakthrough  in  Mem¬ 
bership 

2  p.m.  — Business  session, 
resolutions  con¬ 
tinued. 


8  p.m.  — Final  general  ses¬ 
sion,  including  seat¬ 
ing  of  new  officers 

10  p.m.  — Reception  for  the 
new  president,  Ewald 
T umer  of  Pendleton, 
Ore. 
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The  State  University's  massive  construction  program,  of  close  to  $50,000,000, 

means  twice  as  many  students  by  1965; 
but  will  barely  keep  pace  with  the  flood  of  qualified  young  people  seeking  admission. 


NEWEST  OF  RUTGERS'  many  new  buildings  to  open  is  the  Douglass  College  library,  which  was  dedicated  on  April  13. 


Dig  we  must — to  meet  the  ex¬ 
panding  educational  needs  of 
New  Jersey’s  young  people.  This 
partly  borrowed  slogan  aptly  de¬ 
scribes  the  massive  bulldozing,  steel¬ 
raising  and  cement-pouring  operation 
en  its  way  at  Rutgers,  The  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Rutgers  now  has  either  in  use, 
under  construction,  soon  to  be 
started,  out  for  bids,  or  on  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  drawing  boards,  new  buildings 
which  add  up  to  the  largest  con¬ 
struction  program  in  its  nearly  200- 
year  history. 

Through  the  next  several  years, 
there  will  rarely  be  a  time  when  one 
or  more  buildings  are  not  under  con¬ 
struction  at  the  several  State  Uni¬ 


versity  campuses  in  New  Brunswick, 
Newark  and  Camden. 

Close  to  $50,000,000  is  being 
spent  on  construction  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  doubling  of  the  State 
University’s  student  body.  Even  now, 
it  is  already  clear  that  this  may 
not  be  enough  to  provide  for  all  the 
qualified  young  people  who  will  be 
knocking  on  Rutge;s’  doors  by  1965. 

The  bulk  of  the  construction 
money  is  coming  from  Rutgers’ 
share  of  the  College  Bond  Issue 
($29,850,000)  and  from  a  1958 
State  appropriation  of  $3,700,000, 
but  the  State  University  is  also  bor¬ 
rowing  large  sums  from  the  federal 
government,  is  adding  gifts  and 


grants  from  private  sources,  the 
federal  government,  and  foundations, 
and  is  adding  some  of  its  depreciation 
funds  to  round  out  the  total. 

In  brief,  the  new  construction 
totals  $49,617,000  and  includes 
$16,865,000  for  new  buildings  to 
house  and  feed  students,  $31,332,000 
for  new  classroom  and  laboratory 
structures,  plus  $1,420,000  for  a 
central  heating  plant  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  for  renovating  and  convert¬ 
ing  certain  existing  structures. 

Rutgers’  building  program  is 
changing  the  face  of  the  University 
as  it  has  never  been  altered  before. 
It  is  also  helping  to  do  a  major 
face-lifting  job  for  the  cities  of  New- 
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ark  and  Camden  where  college  con¬ 
struction  is  tied  in  with  urban 
redevelopment. 

In  Newark,  the  University’s  future 
plans  call  for  the  reconstruction  of 
an  entire  section  of  Newark’s  down¬ 
town  area,  and  participation  in  the 
development  of  a  great  educational- 
cultural  center  in  which  the  Newark 
College  of  Engineering,  a  near¬ 
neighbor  of  the  State  University’s 
Newark  division,  will  also  have  a 
part. 

In  Camden,  Rutgers  will  expand 
on  a  site  which  is  being  cleared  in 
the  blighted  area  near  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Bridge. 

B«9an  with  Oougfois  Dorms 

The  State  University’s  present 
building  program  actually  began 
several  years  ago  when  work  started 
on  two  new  Douglass  dormitories 
j  which  opened  for  use  in  1959  and 
i  1960.  Along  with  a  new  1000-seat 
dining  hall,  scheduled  for  completion 
next  September,  these  will  enable 
Douglass  to  increase  its  enrollment 
to  about  2,000  students,  650  more 
than  its  1957  capacity. 

The  new  Douglass  dining  hall, 
costing  $  1 ,0 1 0,000,  removes  a  bottle¬ 
neck  which  had  made  it  im|X)ssible 
j  for  Douglass  to  increase  its  enroll- 
I  ment  in  proportion  with  its  present 
I  housing  facilities.  This  year,  for  lack 
'  of  adequate  dining  facilities.  Douglass 
had  to  turn  one  of  its  residence 
[1  campuses  over  for  use  by  the  men’s 
I;  colleges. 

I  Also  completed  under  the  present 
!>  building  program  is  the  new  and 
handsome  Douglass  Library-Study 
Center.  It  cost  approximately 


NEW  BRUNSWICK 

General 

Dining  Hall  with  2500-seat  capacity  and  a  200-unit  dormitory 
Men's  Dormitories,  1000-man  capacity 
Married  Students’  Housing — first  unit 
Interim  Dormitories  for  500  students  .. 

Central  Heating  Plant  Addition,  Conversion  of  Buildings, 
Planning,  Miscellaneous 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Biology  Building,  University  Heights 

Physics  Building,  University  Heights  . 

Addition  to  Ralph  G.  Wright  Chemistry  Labs,  University  Heights 
General  Classroom  Building,  Queen’s  Campus 
Addition  to  College  Ave.  Gymnasium 

College  of  Engineering 

New  Engineering  Center.  University  Heights 

School  of  Engineering 

Building  on  Queen’s  Campus 

Douglass  College 

Library-Study  Center . 

Dormitories  A&B,  Neilson  Campus — capacity  480  women 
Classroom — Laboratory  Building 
Physical  Education  Building — first  unit 
Dining  Hall  for  1000  Women 

Dormitories  C&D,  Neilson  Campus — capacity  480  women 

NEWARK 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
School  of  Law  .. 

CAMDEN 

Science  Building,  gymnasium,  student  center 

OTHERS 

Language  Laboratory,  Queen’s  Campus 

Gamma  Greenhouse  . 

Institute  of  Microbiology 

Stadium  Field  House  . 

Mosquito  Control  Laboratory 
Management  and  Labor  Relations  Building 


SCHEDULED  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  Douglass  ColUgo's  now  dining  hall  will  sarv*  th*  1,000  rasidants  of  tha  naw  Nailson  Campus  dormitory  complax. 


$1,075,000,  of  which  $1,000,000 
was  provided  by  a  1958  State  appro¬ 
priation  and  $75,000  by  Douglass 
alumnae.  The  Library-Study  Center 
frees  valuable  space  in  Recitation 
Building  for  its  original  use  as  class¬ 
rooms.  The  new  building  was  dedi¬ 
cated  in  ceremonies  on  April  1 3  with 
State  Commissioner  of  Education 
Dr.  Frederick  M.  Raubinger  as  the 
principal  speaker. 

Finishing  Bio/ogy  laboratories 

The  next  scheduled  completion  is 
that  of  the  new  Nelson  Biology 
Laboratories,  a  $3,500,000  struc¬ 
ture  being  erected  on  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity’s  science  campus  at  University 
Heights.  This  three-unit  structure, 
which  will  accommodate  all  the  bi¬ 
ological  sciences  and  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Research,  is  being  financed 
by  a  1958  State  appropriation  of 
$2,500,000,  a  $500,000  grant  from 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and 
$500,000  from  private  sources.  The 
Nelson  laboratories  will  provide 
1 64,000  square  feet  of  classroom  and 
laboratory  space  and  will  be  in  use 
next  September. 

Faced  with  a  housing  emergency 
caused  by  rapidly  expanding  enroll- 


AT  LONG  LAST,  Rutgers'  Graduate  School  of  Education  will  be  united  in  a  building  of  its  own. 
The  60>rooni  red  brick  building  will  hove  faculty  offices,  seminar  rooms,  and  demonstration 
areas  suitably  designed  for  the  University's  extensive  teacher  education  programs. 


ment,  the  State  University  has  just 
started  work  on  an  interim  dormitory 
project  at  University  Heights.  This 
project,  providing  dormitory  and 
dining  hall  space  for  500  men 
students,  is  scheduled  for  use  in  time 
for  the  opening  of  the  fall  term.  The 
project  is  being  financed  by  a 
$1,000,000  State  loan  and  $200,000 
of  University  funds. 

Contracts  have  just  been  awarded 
and  work  is  starting  on  the  next 
major  project  in  the  overall  con¬ 


struction  program.  This  is  the  new 
$1,200,000  building  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  a  modern- 
styled  structure  which  will  rise  on 
Seminary  Place,  just  down  the  street 
from  the  present  venerable  home  of 
the  school. 

The  new  building  will  provide  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education  with 
the  finest  headquarters  the  Rutgers 
program  of  teacher  education  has 
ever  had.  Designed  by  Diehl  and 
Stein  of  Princeton  (also  NJEA’s 
architects),  the  structure  will  be 
completely  modern  with  60  riwms 
for  faculty  offices,  conferences  and 
seminars.  Three  stories  will  rise 
above  grade  in  the  front  of  the  build¬ 
ing — from  Seminary  Place — while  a 
fourth  floor  will  be  visible  on  the 
level  of  the  parking  lot  in  the  rear. 
The  building  will  have  red  brick 
facing,  trimmed  with  white  to  con¬ 
form  with  other  structures  on  the 
downtown  campus. 

The  largest  single  building  project 
at  the  University  is  the  Engineering 
Center,  to  be  located  on  the  science 
campus  at  University  Heights.  This 
four-unit  complex  will  cost  about 


WOODBURY  HALL  is  one  of  two  new  dormi¬ 
tories  opened  at  Douglass  in  the  post  two 
years.  Two  more  similar  buildings  from  College 
Bond  Issue  funds  and  a  new  dining  hall  will 
turn  Douglass'  new  Neilson  Campus  into  a 
functional  home  for  1,000  more  girls. 


DOUGLASS  COLLEGE'S  notorious  “packing  box" 
gymnasium  will  still  have  to  be  used  even 
after  the  $750,000  first  unit  of  this  new  physi¬ 
cal  education  building  is  completed. 
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$5,500,000  and  will  provide  modern 
facilities  for  instruction  and  research 
in  ceramics,  ceramic  engineering, 
chemical  engineering,  materials,  sani¬ 
tary  engineering,  mechanical  en¬ 
gineering  and  industrial  engineering. 
It  will  also  contain  the  administra¬ 
tive  offices  of  the  College  of  En¬ 
gineering. 

Construction  on  the  University 
Heights  campus  will  be  rounded  out 
by  the  $1,000,000  addition  to  the 
chemistry  building,  which  is  named 
in  honor  of  Dr,  Ralph  G.  Wright, 
former  chemistry  professor,  and  the 
$1,830,000  physics  building.  The 
latter  project  will  consist  of  a  main 
or  laboratory-office  building  finished 
with  pre-cast  concrete  panels,  and  a 
separate  300-seat  lecture  hall  built 
in  the  form  of  a  quadrant.  A 
$400,000  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion  grant  is  extending  the  College 
Bond  Issue  money  appropriated  for 
this  building. 


LARGEST  OF  THE  NEW  PROJECTS  at  Rutgart'  Univartity  Haights  tcianca  campus  will  ba  this 
$S,499,000  Enginaaring  Cantar. 


Dining  for  3,500 

In  downtown  New  Brunswick,  the 
program  calls  for  a  new  University 
dining  hall  to  be  erected  on  College 
Ave.  across  from  the  gymnasium. 
This  building,  with  a  capacity  of 
2,500,  will  cost  $3,800,000,  includ¬ 
ing  a  $500,000  gift  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bankers  Association.  A  200- 
unit  dormitory  for  graduate  students 
is  included  in  the  plans.  College 
Bond  Issue  funds  and  a  federal 
loan  will  complete  the  financing. 

Across  the  street,  Rutgers  will 
build  a  $750,000  addition  to  its 
badly  crowded  gymnasium.  Going 
down  College  Avenue,  the  overall 
plans  provide  for  a  1  ,(XX)-man 
dormitory  center  which  will  cost 
S4,840,()()0.  This  project  provides 
for  three  four-story  buildings  and 
one  eight-story  structure.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  first  units  will  be 
ready  in  the  fall  of  1962. 

Also  scheduled  for  construction  on 
the  Men's  Colleges  campus  is  a 
general  classroom  building  to  be 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $1,050,(XX). 

Across  New  Brunswick,  at  Doug¬ 
lass  College,  plans  are  on  the  draw¬ 
ing  boards  for  a  classroom-laboratory 
building  to  cost  $1,250,000,  the  first 
unit  ($750,000)  of  a  new  physical 
education  building,  and  two  new 
dormitories  for  480  women. 

Rounding  out  the  construction  in 
New  Brunswick  are  the  first  section 

JUNE,  mi 


THE  NEW  UNIVERSITY  HEIGHTS  Phyiics  building  will  b«  dittinguishad  by  a  thraa-story  main 
labaratory  building  with  a  uniqua  glass  and  cast  stona  facada  and  a  300-saat  lactura  hall. 


LONG  RECOGNIZED  as  a  laadar  in  biology  oducation  and  rasaarch,  Rutgars  will  finally  hava  ada- 
quata,  modarn  facilitias  whan  its  $3,500,000  Nalson  Biology  Laboratorias  opan  somatima  naxt  fall. 


of  a  married  students’  housing  proj¬ 
ect  at  University  Heights  to  cost 
about  $1,000,000  for  foo  units,  an 
addition  to  the  central  heating  plant 
and  the  conversion  of  existing  build¬ 
ings  on  the  Men’s  Colleges  campus 
which  was  recently  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $122,000,  a  $50,()00  Gamma 
Greenhouse  under  construction  at 
University  Heights,  a  $20,000  pilot 
plant  remodeling  job  at  the  Institute 
of  Microbiology,  a  $77,000  addition 
to  the  Stadium  Field  House,  a 
$109,000  mosquito  control  labora¬ 


tory,  and  the  labor  unit  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Management  and  Labor 
Relations  Building,  a  structure  which 
will  cost  about  $600,000. 

Plans  for  Newark  and  Camden  are 
only  beginning  to  take  shape  be¬ 
cause  of  the  intricate  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  obtaining  the  campus 
sites.  These  are  being  cleared  by 
the  respective  City  Housing  Authori¬ 
ties.  The  University  will  spend 
$9,900,000  on  five  structures  in 
Newark  and  $2,550,000  on  two 
buildings  in  Camden. 

Pa««  SIS 


Latest  NJEA  Research  survey  shows 
that  the  number  of  extra-pay  assignments 
in  New  Jersey  school  districts  has  doubled 
since  its  survey  of  three  years  ago. 

Extra  Pay 
for  Extra  Service 

Extra  pay  for  extra  services  is  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  in  New  Jersey  schools.  Two  out  of  every  three 
school  districts  grant  some  form  of  extra  pay  to  some 
teachers. 

While  it  is  most  prevalent  in  districts  with  secondary 
schools,  almost  half  of  the  elementary  school  districts 
have  the  practice,  too.  Since  1957,  the  number  of  extra¬ 
pay  assignments  in  New  Jersey  schools  has  doubled. 

NJEA’s  newest  research  bulletin,  on  “Extra  Pay  for 
Extra  Services,”  illuminates  these  and  many  more  facts 
about  extra-duty  assignments  performed  by  New  Jersey 
teachers. 

Other  significant  highlights  include: 

■  —Of  the  14,500  extra-duty  assignments  reported,  al¬ 
most  half  are  performed  with  neither  extra  pay  nor 
a  reduction  in  teaching  load. 

■  —The  average  New  Jersey  school  district  tends  to  grant 
extra  pay  more  frequently  for  athletic  assignments, 
even  though  other  types  of  assignments  are  more 
numerous. 

■—Of  all  New  Jersey  teachers,  only  one  teacher  in  10 
receives  payment  for  such  services. 

Defining  "Extra  Services" 

NJEA  examined  many  surveys  on  this  topic  for  a 
workable  definition  of  “extra  services”  (often  referred 
to  as  extra-duty  assignments).  The  result  was  a  list  of 
activities  generally  considered  “extra  services.” 

Such  duties  include  coaching  sports,  supervising  stu¬ 
dent  non-athletic  activities,  and  performing  other  as¬ 
signed  responsibilities  not  normally  part  of  the  regular 
teaching  load.  Eliminated  from  this  study  (NJEA  has 
separate  reports  available  for  them)  are  department 
heads,  guidance  counselors,  teachers  of  special  educa¬ 
tion  classes,  remedial  reading  consultants,  and  teaching 
principals.  These  personnel  are  usually  reimbursed  at 

Teacher  groups  working  on  extra-duty  assignments  and 
extra-pay  plans  in  their  local  districts  may  obtain  copies 
of  Bulletin  No.  61-1,  “Extra  Pay  for  Extra  Services,”  by 
writing  to  NJEA  Research,  180  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.j. 


higher  rates,  but  this  is  due  to  the  nature  of  their  posi¬ 
tions,  many  of  which  require  special  certification. 

Due  to  administrative  philosophy,  the  definition  of  a 
“normal  teaching  load”  varies  from  district  to  district. 
However,  it  is  generally  agreed  that,  in  addition  to 
actual  teaching  periods,  a  normal  teaching  load  in¬ 
cludes:  homeroom,  study  hall,  lesson  planning,  grading 
papers,  keeping  class  records,  disciplining  students  after 
school,  meetings,  parent-teacher  conferences,  and  other 
activities  of  a  professional  nature. 

Extra  Pay  Growing 

During  World  War  II,  teachers’  salaries  were  at  a 
low  ebb.  They  lagged  far  behind  salaries  paid  in  private 
employment.  In  the  year  after  World  War  II  ended, 
classroom  teachers  in  the  United  States  averaged  $2,022 
compared  with  $2,356  for  all  persons  working  for  wages 
and  salaries  and  with  $2,517  for  all  employees  in  manu¬ 
facturing.  From  1939  to  1946,  teachers’  salaries  had 
increased  only  47  percent  compared  with  increases  of 
at  least  85  percent  for  each  of  those  other  two  employee 
groups. 

Teachers  were  desperately  fighting  inflation.  One 
way  to  get  salary  raises  was  to  ask  for  extra  pay  for 
responsibilities  added  beyond  the  regular  teaching  load. 
This  idea  spread,  and  many  school  systems  adopted 
such  plans.  Today,  it  is  quite  prevalent  throughout  the 
United  States  for  districts  to  pay  for  many  extra  services. 

Extra  Pay  in  New  Jersey 

The  last  NJEA  “extra-pay”  survey  was  made  in 
1957-58.  While  the  number  of  extra-pay  assignments 
in  New  Jersey  schools  has  doubled,  the  amounts  of 
extra  pay  have  also  increased,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent.  The  three-year  increase  in  median  compensation 
for  coaching  sports  is  7  percent;  for  supervising  non- 
athletic  activities,  25  percent. 


STATE  SUMMARY  OF  EXTRA  PAY 

FOR  SELECTED  EXTRA-DUTY  ASSIGNMENTS 


Assignments 

Median 

%  increase 

with 

compensation 

in  median 

extra  pay 

1960-61 

since  1957 

Boys'  Athletic  Programs 

Football 

998 

$397 

10% 

Basketball 

766 

322 

S'o 

Baseball 

620 

309 

10% 

Track 

396 

309 

15% 

Director  of  athletics 

165 

491 

17% 

Intramurals 

161 

219 

48% 

Wrestling 

141 

331 

5°; 

General  coaching 

137 

271 

n.a. 

Soccer 

132 

270 

—11% 

Cross  country 

101 

239 

6% 

Tennis 

88 

249 

15% 

Girls'  Athletic  Programs 
Cheerleaders  and  twirlers 

177 

172 

2% 

Intramurals 

159 

223 

41°; 

Basketball 

105 

177 

0% 

General  coaching 

72 

229 

n.a. 

TOTAL— ATHLETIC 

4,899* 

$306 

7% 

Non-Athletic  Programs 

Music  (band,  instrumental, 

&  vocal) 

228 

$258 

12% 

Dramatics 

158 

183 

27°o 

Yearbook 

155 

182 

8% 

Summer  Activities  (including 
summer  music  programs 

147 

508 

n.a. 

Newspaper 

140 

168 

14% 

Class  advisor 

136 

136 

1% 

Audio-Visual  aids 

114 

195 

23% 

Fage  516 
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Adult  education 

95 

519 

n.a. 

Club  sponsor 

75 

120 

n.a. 

School  accounts  treasurer 

71 

247 

-’.0% 

Student  council 

71 

160 

15% 

TOT  AL— NON-ATHLET  1C 

1,939* 

$197 

35% 

*  NOTE:  The»e  are  the  totals  for  all  assignments  reported  in  the 
1960-61  NJEA  Survey. 

n.a.  No  comparable  data  were  reported  in  the  1957-58  NJEA 
Survey. 

As  this  table  shows,  three-fourths  of  the  extra-pay 
assignments  are  associated  with  athletics,  even  though 
athletic  activities  account  for  only  38  percent  of  all 
extra-duty  assignments.  A  typical  coach  receives  a  little 
over  $300  per  sport.  His  actual  pay  would  vary,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  size  of  the  district  in  which  he  is  em¬ 
ployed.  A  typical  district  with  a  student  enrollment  of 
over  5,000  pays  almost  $100  more  per  athletic  assign¬ 
ment  than  one  with  fewer  than  1,250  students.  Head 
varsity  coaches  in  football,  baseball,  basketball,  and 
track,  faculty  managers,  and  directors  of  athletics  re¬ 
ceive  the  highest  median  compensations. 

For  non-athletic  assignments,  only  about  one  in  five 
teachers  is  reimbursed.  An  additional  7  percent  are 
accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  teaching  load.  The  typi¬ 
cal  non-athletic  assignment  pays  a  little  less  than  $200. 

The  contrast  in  extra-pay  plans  is  further  evident 
in  the  distribution  of  extra  pay  among  the  various 
assignments. 

ATHLETIC  PROGRAMS 

FoolbaM — 98%  recaive  extra  pay 
Baseball — 97',, 

Basketball — 96''o 

Track  (B  cross  country) — 93% 

Other  sports  (including  tennis,  golf,  soccer,  wrestling,  swimming, 

etc.)— ZB®; 

Cheerleaders  B  twirlers— 68°, 

Girls'  intramurals — 67% 

Boys'  intramurals — 66°, 

NON-ATHLETIC  PROGRAMS 

Summer  activities  (including  summer  music  programs) — 90% 
Dramatics  (B  stagecraft) — 73°, 

Newspaper — 60°, 

Yearbook — 48% 

Music  (band,  instrumental,  B  vocal)— 47% 

Audio-Visual  aids — 30°, 

Class  advisors — 34% 

Student  council — 34°, 

Special  supervisor  assignments  (inc'uding  supervising  lunchroom, 
but,  playground,  safety  patrols,  canteens,  dances,  etc.) — 9°, 
Miscellaneous  assignments  (including  banking,  special  drives, 
publicity  B  press,  inventories,  registers,  assembly  programs, 
library,  etc.) — 7°, 

Club  sponsors — 4°, 

This  list  includes  those  categories  in  which  a  substantial 
number  (more  than  2(X))  of  assignments  were  reported. 
Almost  all  assignments  in  football,  baseball,  basketball, 
and  track  and  relatively  high  percentages  of  the  other 
athletic  assignments  are  reimbursed  with  extra  pay. 
This  is  not  the  case  for  most  of  the  other-than-athletic 
services.  For  example,  only  one  in  four  of  the  class 
advisors  and  student  council  supervisors,  and  one  out 
of  every  25  club  sponsors,  receive  extra  money  for 
their  duties. 


Othtr  ftatunt  Included 

Several  other  aspects  of  extra-pay  policy  are  also 
included  in  this  latest  NJEA  report.  A  small  number 
of  districts  include  some  of  their  extra  payments  in 
contractual  salaries.  Whenever  this  is  done,  the  teachers 
contribute  on  this  additional  money  for  pension  pur¬ 
poses.  It  improves  retirement  benefits  only  when  in¬ 
cluded  as  part  of  salary  during  the  last  five  years  of 
teaching.  In  the  case  of  a  tenure  teacher,  once  extra 
pay  is  put  into  the  regular  teaching  contract,  it  becomes 
part  of  the  contractual  salary  protected  by  the  Tenure 
Act. 

Not  many  extra-pay  provisions  are  incorpiorated  in 
teachers’  salary  guide  provisions.  Instead,  they  are 
frequently  made  individually  and  involve  flat  amounts 
set  for  each  activity.  About  20  New  Jersey  school  dis¬ 
tricts  have  extra-pay  plans  other  than  this  type.  In 
about  half  of  these  plans,  the  amounts  vary  according 
to  years  of  coaching  experience.  In  several  others, 
monetary  values  are  assigned  to  either  “units”  or 
“points.”  Collingswood  made  a  complete  time  analysis 
study  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  for  each  major 
activity  area.  A  factor  analysis  formula  was  developed 
to  determine  the  actual  amounts  of  extra  pay,  the  fac¬ 
tors  being:  time,  number  of  students  in  the  activity, 
responsibilities  and  duties,  and  community  relationships. 

Extra  or  Included? 

As  this  new  NJEA  Research  Bulletin  points  out, 
school  districts  compensate  for  additional  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  various  ways.  But  whatever  method  or  methods 
are  used,  extra  pay  still  seems  to  be  the  most  common 
plan  of  compensation. 

Some  educators  believe  that  extra  pay  is  not  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution  to  this  problem.  They  say  that  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  should  be  part  of  the  total  teacher 
load  and  that  pupils  as  well  as  teachers  will  benefit  if 
teachers’  work  loads  are  reasonably  adjusted,  their 
professional  responsibilities  clarified,  and  their  salaries 
made  commensurate  with  their  responsibilities.  Thus, 
they  believe  that  the  best  solution  is  a  “professional 
salary”  sufficient  to  compensate  for  any  and  all  respon¬ 
sibilities  incurred  in  teaching  young  people. 

No  one  will  argue  the  fact  that  teacher  salaries  should 
be  high  enough  to  provide  a  comfortable  living.  Eco¬ 
nomic  necessity  should  not  force  teachers  to  seek  extra 
pay  within  or  without  the  school.  Extra  pay  is  a  poor 
expedient  if  it  is  used  to  make  up  for  inadequate  teacher 
salaries. 

The  total  extra  amount  received  by  teachers  is  cer¬ 
tainly  small.  Apportioned  among  all  teachers  in  the 
state,  it  increases  the  average  teacher  salary  by  $13. 
Apportioned  among  the  teachers  receiving  extra  pay, 
it  averages  $350  per  teacher. 

Extra-pay  plans  should  compensate  teachers  ade¬ 
quately  for  the  additional  time,  effort,  and  skill  that 
goes  into  activities  over  and  above  the  “normal  teaching 
load.” 

Regular  salary  schedules,  however,  should  provide 
teachers  with  an  attractive  “professional”  salary,  which 
recognizes  the  normal  responsibilities  incurred  by  all 
teachers  in  their  work  with  children. 

Both  are  distinctive  parts  of  the  teacher  pay  pattern 
for  distinctive  functions.  The  one  should  never  be  a 
compromise  to  make  up  for  inadequacies  in  the  other. 
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Talked  about  in  Miami 


College  Admissions  Meeting  Accents  Contrasts 


Southern,  Mid-Western,  and  West¬ 
ern  college  admissions  officers  say 
they  are  becoming  increasingly  fear¬ 
ful  over  the  growing  number  of  ap¬ 
plicants  their  institutions  receive  from 
the  East,  particularly  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  The  Garden  State  came  in  for 
more  than  its  share  of  comment  in  a 
session  on  college  admissions  at  the 
47th  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Collegiate  Registrars  and  Ad¬ 
missions  Officers  in  Miami  Beach, 
Fla.,  April  18-21. 

The  out-of-state  admissions  di¬ 
rectors,  many  from  smaller  schools, 
are  alarmed  because  they  have  little 
or  no  information  on  the  caliber  of 
prospective  students.  They  claim  to 
know  even  less  about  the  high  schools 
and  communities  represented  by  ap¬ 
plications.  However,  they  add,  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  Eastern,  including 
New  Jersey,  school  counselors  are 
doing  a  good  public  relations  job. 

Concern  from  the  admissions 
people  is  usually  expressed  by  such 
pointed,  though  entirely  reasonable, 
questions  as:  “Why  so  many  all  of  a 
sudden?”  and  “What,  if  anything,  is 
being  done  at  the  loeal  level  to  ac¬ 
commodate  this  apparent  flood?” 

When  New  Jersey  admissions  of¬ 
ficers  explain  that  “traditionally”  up 
to  60%  of  the  state's  high  school 
graduates  arc  “exported,”  other  ad¬ 
missions  pieople  put  them  on  the  spot 
by  asking  more  about  this  apparent 
state  unwillingness  to  provide  for  the 
ever-increasing  numbers  of  qualified 
high  schixil  graduates  who  want  to  go 
on  in  school. 

There  is  somewhat  the  same  reac¬ 
tion  to  discussions  of  the  high  number 
and  percentage  of  New  Jersey  secon¬ 
dary  pupils  who  have  college  as  their 
goal.  The  problem,  if  it  is  one,  docs 
not  seem  to  exist  to  the  same  degree 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  nation. 

The  Miami  conference  added  other 
contrasts  which  present  an  cn- 
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couraging  view  of  guidance  work  as 
it  is  carried  on  in  New  Jersey.  A 
Florida  school  superintendent  re¬ 
ported  on  areas  that  are  growing  even 
more  rapidly  than  some  parts  of  New 
Jersey.  Counseling  loads,  he  said, 
were  reaching  over  one  thousand  stu¬ 
dents.  He  was  concerned  with  the  in¬ 
ability  of  existing  school  staffs  to  do 
an  adequate  guidance  job. 

— from  E.  Theodore  Slier,  director 
of  admissions.  Newark  State  College 

Against  Spreading  "Do-Little-ltis” 


The  directors  of  physical  education 
programs  in  New  Jersey  schools  are 
mounting  an  offensive  against  critics 
who  challenge  the  value  of  health 
programs  in  the  schools. 

A  statement  by  the  City  Directors 
Assn,  of  New  Jersey  for  Health  and 
Physical  Education  warns: 

“At  this  very  moment  the  relative 
value  of  physical  education,  as  an 
educational  measure,  is  being  ques¬ 
tioned.  in  some  areas,  the  challenge 
is  so  serious  that  the  impact  has 
forced  the  profession  to  assume  a  de¬ 
fensive  posture.” 

The  profession  faces  “uncertainty 
and  confusion”  unless  physical  edu¬ 
cators  define  their  goals,  find  better 
ways  of  achieving  them,  and  educate 
the  public  to  the  scopie  and  value  of 
health  programs. 

With  a  warning  that  “the  future  of 
physical  education  rests  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  professional  action  pat¬ 
tern  which  we  adopt,”  the  asscKiation 
asks  an  “offensive  movement”  based 
on: 

■ — Realism — Selecting  a  few  key 
goals  and  adopting  direct  means  to 
reach  them. 

■ — Adaptiveness  —  Altering  pro¬ 
grams  to  meet  health  challenges 


Masterwork  Artists  Bureau 
Will  Arrange  Music  Programs 

The  Masterwork  Music  and  Art 
Foundation  has  organized  the  Mas¬ 
terwork  Foundation  Artists  Bureau 
to  provide  quality  programs  in  music 
and  allied  arts  to  organizations  at 
nominal  fees. 

The  Artists  Bureau  can  offer  many 
types  of  program,  varying  in  cost 
from  $25  to  $200,  depending  on 
length  and  the  number  of  performers 
participating.  Available  are  a  piano 
recital,  violin  recital,  artist’s  dem¬ 
onstration,  ballet  lecture  and  demon¬ 
stration,  musical  lecture,  vocal  recital 
(solo  or  group;,  string  ensemble, 
woodwind  ensemble.  These  can  be 
provided  for  children  or  adults. 

Program  chairmen  for  school,  par¬ 
ent,  and  teacher  groups  should  write 
to  the  Foundation  at  1 1  South  St., 
Morristown,  N.J.  about  spiecific  pro¬ 
grams  which  may  be  desired. 


posed  by  heart  disease  and  nervous 
disorders,  and  by  television  and  the 
automobile,  which  arc  spreading 
“spectatoritis”  and  “do-little-itis” 
among  Americans. 

■ — Objectivity  —  Understanding 
that  physical  fitness  is  an  “elusive 
subject”  and  that  objective  standards 
are  required  to  measure  any  claimed 
progress. 

■ — Unity — Realizing  that  struggle 
among  physical  education,  health, 
safety,  athletic  and  recreation  groups 
“lessens  the  impact  of  our  profes¬ 
sional  influence.” 

Physical  fitness,  a  most  important 
goal  of  physical  education,  must  be 
understood  as  a  means,  not  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  nationwide  muscle  cult, 
but  of  promoting  improved  health, 
longer  life,  emotional  stability  and 
academic  progress. 

Dr.  Harry  Oestreich  of  Montclair 
is  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
drafted  the  statement.  On  the  com¬ 
mittee  arc  Frank  Pingitore  of  Red 
Bank.  Morris  Deutsch  of  Paterson, 
Charles  Shallcross  of  Elizabeth.  Fred 
Claxton  of  Fair  Lawn  and  Dr.  Everett 
Hebei  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 
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Athletic  Directors  Stress  Physical  Education  Need 
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Schools  in  the  News  . . . 

l'/,e  columns  of  New  Jersey  newspapers  continue  to  report  the  problems  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  state's  schools.  Here  are  a  few  clips  which  have  reached  the  REVIEW. 


. . .  The  Pequannock  Board  is  preparing  an 
expansion  program.  Temporary  classrooms 
have  been  secured  for  next  September  to 
relieve  overcrowding  until  new  construc¬ 
tion  is  completed.  .  .  . 

...College-bound  seniors  get  “instant  ad¬ 
vice.”  at  the  flick  of  a  switch,  at  Lakeland 
Regional  High  School,  Wanaque.  Guidance 
Director  Paul  B.  Devlin  took  a  tape  re¬ 
corder  with  him  on  a  tour  of  colleges  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  Now,  when 
students  ask  about  a  college,  he  can  play  a 
recording  made  by  the  dean  of  admis¬ 
sions.  .  .  . 

...  To  centralize  school  property,  the 
Upper  Saddle  River  Board  has  traded  an 
outlying  12-acre  property  for  7.5  acres  of 
equal  value  adjoining  its  Fdith  A.  Bogert 
School.  .  .  . 

...  In  September,  residents  will  vote  on  a 
proposal  to  establish  a  new  regional  high 
school  in  Bergen  Co.  for  .Allendale,  Saddle 
River  and  Upper  Saddle  River.  .  .  . 


. . .  The  Wildwood  Crest  Board  has  ap¬ 
proved  a  construction  program  to  elimin¬ 
ate  five  substandard  rooms,  including  two 
in  a  church,  now  used  as  classrooms.  Resi¬ 
dents  vote  on  the  proposal  June  8.  .  .  . 

. . .  The  Chatham  Borough  Board  now  al¬ 
lows  teachers  to  use  two  days  a  year  to 
visit  other  schools  as  part  of  its  profession¬ 
al  improvement  program.  .  .  . 

. .  .The  Ridgewood  Board  has  appointed  a 
Joint  Advisory  Committee  on  Compen¬ 
sation  for  school-district  employees.  On 
the  board  are  four  residents  and  these 
three  teachers:  A.  L.  Dunbar,  Robert 
Olsen  and  Robert  Sorth.  The  committee 
will  review  the  salaries  of  all  school  dis¬ 
trict  employees,  compare  them  with  other 
districts,  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  board.  .  .  . 

. . .  Delayed  by  bad  weather,  construction 
of  an  addition  to  the  Franklin  elementary 
school  is  now  just  about  completed.  The 
addition  includes  seven  classrooms,  an 
auditorium,  gymnasium,  shower  and  lock¬ 
ers.  .  .  . 


. . .  J  he  BItiomingdale  Board  has  held 
hearings  on  a  proposal  to  build  a  $660,- 
000  elementary  school  in  the  Morse  Lakes 
section.  Plans  provide  for  14  classrooms, 
an  all-purpose  room,  a  library  and  a  kin¬ 
dergarten.  Voters  act  on  the  proposal 
June  20.  .  .  . 

. . .  The  Newton  Board  proposes  to  con¬ 
struct  a  $740,000  elementary  school,  the 
first  in  the  district  in  82  years,  to  provide 
22  classrooms  for  another  6(M)  pupils.  .  .  . 

...  A  plan  to  change  the  Hopewell  Twp.- 
Pennington  Borough  school  district  to  a 
regional  district  will  be  submitted  to  the 
State  Department.  Approval  would  mean 
an  increase  of  $114,(KK)  in  state  aid.  under 
the  terms  of  a  law  passed  in  1960  .  .  . 

. . .  The  Fort  Lee  Board  has  hired  an 
architect,  to  launch  a  proposed  $2  million 
expansion  program.  The  high  school  is  the 
main  concern.  Ihe  Fort  Lee  and  Engle¬ 
wood  Cliffs  boards  have  adopted  resolu¬ 
tions  endorsing  long-term  continuation  of 
their  sending-receiving  relationship.  .  .  . 

. . .  Plans  are  being  studied  to  consolidate 
the  Sussex  and  Wantage  elementary 
schools.  .  .  . 

...ihe  Mainland  Regional  High  School 
in  Somers  Point  is  abtvut  completed;  780 
students  arc  expected  to  attend  in  the 
fall.  .  .  . 


. . .  Bergen  County  Vocational  and  Tech¬ 
nical  H.S.  will  begin  a  three-year  on-the- 
job  training  course  in  distributive  edu¬ 
cation  next  semester.  .  .  . 


. . .  New  Milford  has  dedicated  the  new 
$1.7  million  wing  on  its  high  school. 
F-acilitics  arc  included  for  industrial  arts. 


. . .  Bridgeton  is  planning  a  million-dollar 
expansion  of  its  elementary  schools  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  increasing  number  of  chil- 


home  economies  and  science  classes.  .  .  .  ilren  and  eliminate  split  sessions. 
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Founded  in  1936,  GEICO  is  now  one  of  the  largest  auto  insurers  in  America  because 
GEICO  offers  . . .  quick  and  fair  claims  settlement . . .  equal  protection  at  lower  cost 
. . .  proven  reliability  and  eiperience.  91%  ol  GEICO's  policyholders  renew  their 
expiring  policies  every  year.  ir 
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Here  is  How  GEICO  Can  Offer  You  Such  Big  Savings  -k 

,  GEICO  provides  the  kitkest  qaakty  insurance  protection  "direct-to-the-policyholder” 

"  to  effectively  eliminate  a  large  percentage  ol  the  premium  costs  usually  required  for  w 
.  agents'  commissions.  Also.  GEICO  insures  only  drivers  in  "preferred  risk''  occupational 
^  groups— that  is,  careful  drivers  who  are  entitled  to  preferred  rates.  w 
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OKICO  SAVINGS 
You  save  30%  from  Basic  Bureau  R:ites 
on  Collision  and  Comprehensive  cover¬ 
ages  in  all  states. 

You  save  25%  from  Basic  Bureau  Rates 
on  Liability  coverages  in  most  states 
(exceptions:  22W%  in  Kentucky  and 
New  Jersey-15%  in  New  York). 

GEICO  is  licensed  in  alt  states  (except 
Massachusetts)  and  offers  its  insurance 
services  under  the  authority  granted 
by  the  respective  State  Insurance 
Departments. 

Compact  Cars:  GEICO  rates  are  reduced 
an  additional  10%  in  most  states. 

More-Than-One-Car:  GEICO  rates  are  re¬ 
duced  an  additional  25%  in  most  in¬ 
stances. 

In  Texas,  where  rates  prescribed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Insurance  must  be 


charged,  dividends  of  20%  on  Liability 
and  30%  on  other  coverages  are  being 
paid  on  currently  expiring  policies. 

Here  Is  the  Protection  You  Get-You  get 
exactly  the  same  Standard  Family 
Policy  used  by  most  other  leading 
companies,  and  you  are  fully  protected 
wherever  you  drive  in  the  U.S.  and  its 
possessions.  Your  GEICO  policy  can 
comply  with  the  Financial  Responsi¬ 
bility  Laws  of  all  states,  including  the 
compulsory  insurance  requirements  of 
New  York  and  North  Carolina. 

GEICO  is  rated  A  f  (Excellent) by  Best's 
Insurance  Reports. 

Country-Wide  Personal  Claim  Service- 
More  than  900  claim  representatives 
stand  ready  to  serve  you  day  and  night 
wherever  you  drive  in  the  U.S.  and  its 
possessions.  Settlements  are  prompt 
and  courteous. 

You  May  Pay  in  Installments 
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Government  Employees 

INSURANCB  COMPANY 

Capital  Stoek  Company  not  affiliated  rith  V.S.  Gotemmenl 
Home  Office  —  Washington  5,  D.C. 
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The  extras  that  make  teaching  and  learning  interesting  are  often  found  in  the  special 
material  offered  by  the  Review’s  advertisers.  Watch  for  them.  You  may  save  time 
my  writing  to  the  advertisers  direct,  but  the  coupon  below  is  convenient  for  ordering 
.several  items. 


115.  Reprint;  “Presidents  of  the  United 
States”  and  the  biography  of  John  F. 
Kennedy  from  the  1961  World  Book  Ency¬ 
clopedia.  (Field  Enterprises  Educational 
Corporation) 

146.  Order  form  for  free  aviation  educa¬ 
tion  teaching  aids.  (United  Air  Lines) 

161.  Vacations.  Colorful  folders  with 
maps,  pictures,  prices  covering  variety  of 
independent  or  escorted  tours  by  Grey¬ 
hound  bus  to  all  of  America’s  scenic  and 
historic  vacation  areas.  (Greyhound  High¬ 
way  Tours) 

162.  New  Posture  Posters  provide  com¬ 
pletely  different  approach  to  teaching  the 
fundamentals  of  healthful  posture.  Set  of 
4  in  full  color,  plus  Good  Posture  Award 
badge.  Appeals  to  boys  and  girls  kinder¬ 
garten  through  high  school.  (American 
Seating  Company) 

165.  Across  Lake  Michigan  by  S.  S.  Mil¬ 
waukee  Clipper  is  a  full-color  brochure 
which  shows  rates  and  schedules  and  gives 
details  of  ship’s  accommodations,  describes 
trip  across  Lake  Michigan,  with  your  car 
aboard  the  Clipper,  between  Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin  and  Muskegon.  Michigan.  The 
six-hour  cruise  eliminates  240  miles  of 
congested  driving.  (Wisconsin  and  Mich¬ 
igan  Steamship  Co.) 

22.  “Good  Books  for  Children”  is  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  supplementary  books  for  use  in 
the  elementary  grades.  The  books  are 
classified  as  to  subject  and  show  the  read¬ 
ing  and  interest  levels  of  each  book. 
(Benefic  Press) 


36.  Alphabet  Seat  Charts  and  Handwrit¬ 
ing  Record,  a  four-page  chart-booklet  in¬ 
cluding  cursive  and  manuscript  alphabet 
charts  and  record  for  checking  pupil’s 
progress.  (Noble  &  Noble) 

46.  Science  Equipment  Catalogue  for  pri¬ 
mary,  elementary  and  secondary  schools — 
complete,  portable,  self-contained  science 
kits,  laboratory  tables,  chemicals,  audio¬ 
visual  equipment,  microscopes,  science 
supplies  and  other  aids.  (Science  Kit,  Inc.) 

125.  Catalogue  details  over  400  science 
kits,  instruments,  toys,  game  books,  rec¬ 
ords,  for  pre-school  through  high  school 
age.  Materials  listed  represent  a  wide 
range  of  science  subjects,  from  astronomy 
to  mathematics,  from  nature  study  to 
weather  study.  36  pages.  Illustrated. 
(Science  Materials  Center) 

127,  Poison  Ivy  Posters  for  classroom  dis¬ 
play — 11"  X  14"  in  color  illustrating  and 
describing  poison  ivy,  oak  and  sumac. 
Also  miniatures  for  distribution  to  pupils. 
Indicate  quantity  desired.  (Ivy-Dry  Corp.) 

129.  Science  Film  Catalogue  of  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  titles.  (Moody  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Science) 

142.  Teacher’s  manual  with  comprehen¬ 
sive  yet  concise  procedures  for  teaching 
and  testing  the  100  addition  facts,  the  100 
subtraction  facts,  the  100  multiplication 
facts  and  the  90  division  facts.  20  pages. 
(John  D.  Caddy) 


State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 

Dept.  F,  307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
('hicago  1,  Illinois 

Available  in 
School  Year  of 
1960-61  only. 

115. 

146. 

Send  me  the  items  covered  by  the  numbers  circled.  I  indicate 
quantity  desired  where  more  than  one  copy  is  available.  4f  is 
enclosed  for  each  number  circled. 

161. 

162. 

name  . 

165. 

22. 

subject  . 

..  grade  . 

36. 

46. 

school  name  . 

125. 

127. 

school  street  address  . 

129. 

142. 

citv  .  zone  . 

.  New  Jersev 

enrollment:  .  bovs  . 

Rirls  . 

available  only  in  the  United  States  of  America 


Montclair  S.C.  To  Have  Two 
1961-62  N.S.F.  Math  Institutes 

A  National  Science  Foundation 
grant  to  Montclair  State  College  will 
make  possible  academic  year  In- 
!  Service  Institutes  for  teachers  of  both 
1  junior  and  senior  high  school  mathe¬ 
matics. 

I  Some  25  teachers  in  each  area  will 
study  the  implications  and  possible 
implementation  of  modern  concepts 
in  mathematics  in  the  secondary 
I  school  curriculum.  Six  points  of 
I  graduate  credit  are  available  and  fi- 
,  nancial  support  will  permit  the 
selected  teachers  to  receive  free  tui- 
.  tion  and  an  allowance  for  books  and 
I  travel  expenses.  Junior  or  senior  high 
I  school  mathematics  teachers,  with  a 
j  minimum  of  three  years  teaching  ex- 
I  perience,  may  apply  by  writing  to 
Dr,  Max  A.  Sobel,  director,  N.S.F. 

I  In-Service  Institute,  Montclair  S.C., 

'  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

I  Rumson-Fair  Haven  Regional  | 
j  Has  Extensive  Summer  Plans 

The  Rumson-Fair  Haven  Reg. 

;  H.S.  has  planned  an  extensive  sum- 
I  mer  program  of  not  only  remedial 
service  but  opportunity  for  enrich¬ 
ment  and  academic  creativity  for 
students  and  their  summer  neigh- 
I  bors.  Included  are  advanced  English 
composition,  developmental  reading, 

I  a  dramatics  workshop,  field  biology, 
j  a  music  workshop,  an  oil  painting 
!  workshop,  a  Shakespeare  seminar, 
and  personal-use  typing.  Both  a 
I  European  Tour  and  a  cultural  tour 
i  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Williams¬ 
burg  are  also  being  offered. 

•  Newark  Schoolmen  Mark 
50  Years  Of  Special  Education 

j  The  Schoolmen's  Club  of  Newark 
I  has  commemorated  the  “Golden  An- 
j  niversary  of  Special  Education  in 
i  Newark”  by  dedicating  its  annual 
i  Historical  Tablet  to  that  event.  The 
ceremonies  on  May  17  in  Ivy  Jr. 
H.S.  marked  the  opening  on  Septem¬ 
ber  12,  1910,  under  Dr.  Meta  L. 
Anderson,  of  the  first  class  in  the 
city  for  mentally  retarded  children. 
In  the  same  year,  Janet  Peterson 
i  established  classes  for  the  blind,  and 
I  Grace  Wright  set  up  classes  for  the 
I  deaf. 
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Newark  College  of  Engineering 
Announces  Six  Institutes 

Grants  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  will  support  five  in-serv¬ 
ice  institutes  for  high  school  science 
and  mathematics  teachers  at  Newark 
College  of  Engineering  next  fall. 

One  grant  will  support  an 
academic-year  institute  based  on  the 
Physical  &ience  study  Committee’s 
new  physics  course. 

Through  a  third  grant,  three 
“basic”  institutes — one  each  in 
physics,  chemistry  and  mathematics 
— will  be  offered.  From  its  own 
funds,  the  NCE  Research  Foundation 
will  sponsor  a  sixth  1961-62  institute 
in  analytical  chemistry.  All  institutes 
are  offered  at  no  cost. 


AT  WESTMINSTER  CHOIR  COLLEGE  on  April 
29,  Dean  C.  Howard  Hopkins  (loft)  walcomad 
Or.  Edward  F.  J.  Eicher  as  orofessor  of  music 
aducation  and  diractor  of  tho  collaga's  nawly 
formad  music  aducation  program.  Dr.  Eichar 
has  baan  suparvisor  of  music  in  Westwood 
sines  1952.  Mambers  of  tha  N.J.  Music  Educa¬ 
tors  Assn,  visiting  tho  co.logo's  Princaton  cam¬ 
pus  that  day  hsard  tha  naw  dsgrsa  program 
dascribad.  Whilo  proparing  to  toach,  young 
musicians  will  ba  abla  to  coordinato  study  and 
parformanco  of  graat  choral  music  with  loading 
orchsstras  and  conductors. 

Cong.  Frank  Thompson  to  Speak 
To  NEA  Industrial  Arts  Group 

N.  J.  Congressman  Frank  Thomp¬ 
son,  Jr,  will  be  one  of  two  featured 
speakers  at  the  June  28  meeting  of 
the  American  Industrial  Arts  Assn, 
during  the  NEA  Convention  in 
Atlantic  City.  He  will  review  recent 
activities  in  the  promotion  of  federal 
legislation  for  schools. 

The  meeting  takes  place  at  2:00 
p.m.  in  Room  20  of  Convention  Hall. 

Also  on  the  A.I.A.A.  program  is 
Dr.  M.  Ray  Karnes,  professor  of 
higher  education  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  He  is  currently  developing 
a  framework  for  post-high  school 
technical  education  in  Illinois  and  will 
talk  about  the  latest  developments  in 
industrial  arts  education. 


Parents'bnce  removed’ 

visit  school  Here's  successful,  novel  idea  gleaned  from 
Minnesota  Journal  of  Education 


And  after  all,  why  not  a  special 
day  honoring  grandparents. 
SpringV'alley,  Minnesota,  elemen¬ 
tary  school  has  already  celebrated 
its  4th  annual  Grandparents  Day. 
Each  has  made  great  hit  and  who 
is  prouder — the  children  or  the 
grandparents — is  hard  to  tell. 
First  Is  ths  invItatlon.This  is  fun 
to  write  and/or  illustrate.  The 
children  could  express  own  indi¬ 
viduality  in  invitation.  Have  it 
delivered  , mailed  or  put  into  the 
hands  of  parents  to  follow  through 
on.  Be  sure  it  has  “r.s.v.p.” 


Program  mi^ht  best  not  exceed 
an  hour.  Avoid  making  guests  feel 
elderly  or  representing  some  past 
era. Grandparents  are  modern  too. 
Classroom  tabiss  could  display 
crafts  and  social  science  projects; 
walls,  be  hung  with  arithmetic 
and  spelling  papers,  poems,  stor¬ 
ies.  A  sample  class  could  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  reading  and  reciting. 
It  la  Important  that  every  child 
with  visiting  grandparent  shine 
in  one  way  or  another.  Also,  that 
children  without  grandparents 
not  feel  left  out. 


gVJ  GG  E  STI  o  ^  g 

»■«'  htt/H  pnnr  lidiijKl 


Chlldrsn  Introducs  grandparents 
to  teacher  and  seat  them.  Coffee 
and  soft  drinks  passed  by  chil¬ 
dren  could  add  to  a  happy  time. 


The  lively  flavor 
of  delicious 

Wrigley’s  Spearmint  Gum 
always  tastes  so  good.  And,  it 
satisfies  for  a  bit  of  sweet  yet 
is  never  rich  or  filling. 


TEACHERS  WANTED:  s.. 

$3  for  DIRECTORY  OF  U.S.  t  WORLD 
PLACEMENT  AGENCIES  with  diroctient  for 
SUCCESSFUL  APPLICATIONS. 

Advisory  Council — Box  922 
Silver  City,  New  Mexico 


SKI  TRIP  LEADERS 

W*  with  to  hoar  from  toachart  who  can  provida 
waak-and  and  holiday  tki  trip  laadarthip  for 
high  school  tiudanit  naxi  taaten.  Naad  not  ba 
capabla  of  instructing.  Excaptional  laan-aga 
Barkthira  ski  araa.  Good  compansation. 
SHAKER  VILLAGE  SKI  GROUP 
P.O.  Sox  1149,  Pinsfiald,  Mats. 
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ENGLKWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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norite  Qr  Fhone  For  Application  Form 
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Owned  &  Operated  by 
The  Ocean  Grove  Camp 
Meeting  Aasociation 

Accommodates  300  Guests,  Free  Parking 
Two  Exceptional  TV  Lounges 

Double  Deck  Portico  Overlooking 
Beach  and  Boardwalk 

All  Outside  Rooms;  Dining  Room  and 
Solarium  Built  Over  the  Ocean 
OPENS  MAY  27th 
Ocean  and  Pool  Bathing 
Elevator  Service  from  Boardwalk  Level 
WRITE  FOR  OUR  BEAUTIFUL 
COLOR-BROCHURE 
PHONE  ASBURY  PARK 
PRospect  4-5000 
MARION  D.  ISLEY,  Manager 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze 

principal,  School  No.  B,  Jersey  City 


AUDIO-VISUAL  KITS 

Social  Studies:  International  Communications 
Foundation,  9033  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Calif. 

An  interesting  series  of  kits  based  on  jour¬ 
neys  to  foreign  lands.  Some  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  covered  are  Iran.  Turkey,  Pakistan 
and  Afghanistan.  The  kits  include  a  series 
of  color  filmstrips  with  sound  recording, 
a  set  of  16  study  prints  in  full  color, 
sample  artifacts  of  the  country,  teacher’s 
guide  and  other  material.  By  means  of  this 
material  a  study  of  foreign  lands  can  be 
made  interesting  and  meaningful.  A  hard 
cover  book  with  60  color  photographs,  a 
record,  and  a  matching  color  filmstrip  is 
also  available.  Send  for  more  information. 


face  areas  of  solids"  for  junior  high  school 
mathematics.  The  films  not  only  identify 
the  common  solids  but  help  to  define  and 
develop  formulas  for  finding  areas  and 
volume.  It  also  applies  the  formulas  to 
practical  life  situations.  Send  for  further 
information. 


MAPS 

Wall  Maps;  Ottenheimer  Publishers,  Inc.,  4805 
Nelson  Ave.,  Baltimore  15,  Md. 


BUS  TOURS 


CATALOGUES 

Filmstrips:  Life  Filmstrips,  Time-Life  Bldg., 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 
Send  for  lOth  Anniversary  catalogues  of 
fine  educational  filmstrips. 

Recordings;  Libraphone,  Inc.,  Long  Branch,  N.J. 
Send  for  complete  listing  of  excellent  rec¬ 
ords  on  literature,  drama,  music  and  other 
subjects.  These  may  be  purchased  or 
rented. 


Alaska . June  16  to  July  28,  1961 

Atlantic  Provinces . June  17  to  July  2,  1961 

Western  U.S.A . July  6  to  Aug.  6,  1961 

Aug.  24  to  Sept.  24,  1961 

St.  Lawrence  River . Aug.  4  to  13,  1961 

New  England  States  . Aug.  13  to  20,  1961 

Smoky  Mountains  . Aug.  14  to  20,  1961 

Wisconsin  Dells . Aug.  21  to  30,  1961 

On  the  above  tours  we  use  our  air  ride,  picture 
window,  air  conditioned,  lavatory  equipped  buses. 
For  more  information  and  Tour  Books — Call 
Hanover  MEIrose  7-9133  or  write 


LINCOLN  BUS  TOURS 


10  Elm  Av*. 

Open  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
Buses  Iv.  Hanover  &  York 


Hanover,  Penna. 

Sun.  &  Hois.  1-6  p.m. 
Inquire  for  other  points 


A  new  series  of  large  size  {25"x.T8")  wall 
maps  at  an  economical  price.  They  are 
well  printed  in  full  color  on  strong  paper. 
The  cost  is  only  $.25  per  map  of  U.S.  or 
World  or  both  for  $.49.  At  this  price  many 
students  could  purchase  their  own  personal 
map. 


Exhibits,  Slides,  Prints:  Miss  Sally  Clark,  Educa¬ 
tional  Extension  Bureau,  N.J.  State  Museum, 
State  House  Annex,  Trenton  25,  N.J. 

The  1960-61  catalogue  lists  visual  materi¬ 
als  available  on  a  loan  basis.  Its  25  pages 
contain  a  subject  index  and  an  alphabeti¬ 
cal  listing  with  detailed  descriptions  of 
each  subject.  Teachers  and  group  leaders 
should  write  for  a  free  copy. 


An  appeal  to  English  teachers.  What 
has  happened  to  your  best  English 
students — who  have  a  desire  and 
flair  for  writing?  We  are  a  large 
publications  company  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New  Jersey.  We  have  an 
outstanding  training  program  for 
copywriters — 3  openings  right  now. 
Call:  Mrs.  Sinclair 

GRegory  1-4300 


LANGUAGE  AIDS 

French;  Coronet  Films,  Coronet  Bldg.,  Chicago, 


By  means  of  filmstrips  and  records,  the 
French  language  can  be  taught  effectively 
to  elementary  classes.  Complete  kit.  in¬ 
cluding  all  materials  for  both  students  and 
teacher,  is  available,  for  first  and  second 
semester.  Write  for  details. 


Tricks  and  Treats  with  Macaroni  Foods;  Audio 
Visual  Associates,  Box  243,  Bronxville,  N.Y. 
Send  for  a  free  copy  of  this  filmstrip  suit¬ 
able  for  classes  in  home  economics  and 
food  preparation.  A  manual  and  cook 
book  is  sent  with  the  filmstrip. 


French  Languags;  Health  de  Rochemont  Corp., 
16  Arlington  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

\  complete  package  of  aids  for  teaching 
French  at  the  3rd  or  4th  year  level  is  now 
available  for  classroom  use.  Based  on  a 
well  known  television  program,  the  com¬ 
plete  package  consists  of  films  in  8  or  16 
mm,  teacher's  guides  and  records,  practice 
records,  pupil  and  teacher  activity  books 
and  other  material.  Videotapes  are  also 
available  for  presentation  on  commercial 
or  closed  circuit  television.  For  those 
already  using  the  regular  television  pro¬ 
gram  supplementary  material  is  available. 
Write  for  full  information. 


FILMS 

Chemistry  laboratory  Techniques:  Robert  Dis¬ 
raeli  Films,  P.O.  Box  343,  Cooper  Station, 
New  York  3,  N.Y. 

A  series  of  short  unit  films  to  introduce 
students  to  the  techniques  employed  in 
using  laboratory  equipment  efficiently  and 
safely.  Write  for  details. 

Discovery  Solids:  Delta  Film  Productions,  Inc., 
7238  W.  Touhy  Ave.,  Chicago  48,  III. 

A  series  of  three  films  dealing  with  “vol¬ 
umes  of  cubes,  prisms  and  cylinders.” 
“pyramids,  cones  and  spheres."  and  “sur- 


For  the  Key  to  Better  Teaching  Positions 
Try 


The  DAWSON  AGENCY 

Center  9-5389 


Verona,  N.  J. 
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Rutgers  and  Union  Jr.  College 
Team  for  H.S.  Science  Seminars 

Rutgers  and  Union  Junior  College 
will  co-sponsor  lecture  discussion 
seminars  next  year  to  challenge  high 
school  students  of  superior  ability  in 
the  field  of  science. 

Under  a  $2,700  grant  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  lec¬ 
tures,  lecture-demonstrations  and 
lecture-discussions  will  be  conducted 
during  the  1961-62  academic  year 
for  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  of 
more  than  average  ability.  They  will 
be  selected  from  Union,  Essex,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  Morris  and  Somerset  counties. 

This  series  is  based  on  similar  pro¬ 
grams  conducted  for  the  past  two 
years  by  Union  Junior  College  in 
cooperation  with  the  Cranford  Board 
of  Education.  Union  Junior  College 
also  is  conducting  the  same  type  of 
offering  in  its  UJC  Science  Seminar 
for  120  academically  talented  high 
school  students  under  a  grant  from 
the  Merck  Company  Foundation. 


TO  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
(Especially  English  &  Social  Studies) 

INTERESTED  IN 

LARGE  SUMMER  EARNINGS 

PLUS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  OWN  A  TREASURED 
I  LIBRARY  AT  NO  COST  TO  YOU 

'  The  Great  Ideas  Pro9ram  ar>d  the  Syntopicon«  a  rtew  and  acclaimed  educational  concept, 

conceived  by  Robert  Hutchins  ar>d  Mortirrter  Adler,  is  now  accepting  applications  for  its  full* 
1  time  summer  staff.  This  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  you  to  represent  a  prestige  competition-free 

product.  You  will  be  trained  by  company  executives  at  your  own  convenience.  Because  positions 
I  are  being  filled  rapidly,  we  suggest  imrrtediate  action. 

I  for  prompt  confideofioi  mferview,  write  or  phone: 

MO  JFOOMF  RATH 

j  GREAT  BOOKS  OF  THE  WESTERN  WORLD 

MILITARY  PARK  HOTEL 

16  Park  Ploca,  Newark,  N.  J.  MItchall  2-6961 


i 

1 


. . .  When  teachers  want  better  positions . . .  When  schools  want  better  teachers . . . 


Mrinktr  NaliMnI  Aii'a  tf  Ttaclwn'  A|miiti 

Shahm 


TEACHER  AGENCY 

EXpart  3-3337 
226  East  Hanover  Street 
Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

G.  Edward  McComsey,  Mgr, 


Teachers  Bureau  w.  d.  greulich 

1025  Witherspoon  Bld^;.  Manager 

IX’RITE— PHONE— VISIT  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA.  PEnnypacker  5-1225 
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Adult  Educators  To  Meet 
On  Local  Council  Development 

The  fall  conference  of  the  N.  J. 
Assn,  of  Adult  Education  will  con-  ^ 
centrate  on  the  work  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion  community  councils  when  it 
meets  at  the  Stacy  Trent  Hotel  in 
Trenton,  October  20-21.  The  week¬ 
end  meeting  will  feature  Dr.  Ernest 
McMahon,  dean  of  University  Col¬ 
lege  at  Rutgers,  and  a  demonstration 
by  the  Raritan  Valley  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion  Council  showing  steps  and  prob¬ 
lems  in  council  development. 

Helpful  School  Boards  Book 
Goes  into  Second  Printing 

Teachers  will  be  interested  in 
calling  the  attention  of  their  boards 
of  education  to  the  second  printing 
of  “School  Board  Leadership  in 
America.”  Written  by  Edward  M.  ' 
Tuttle,  former  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  School  Boards  Associa-  ! 
tion,  the  btxik’s  more  than  300  pages  ' 
arc  crammed  with  helpful  sugges-  j 
tions  for  better  working  relations  { 
between  board  members  and  school 
administrators.  It  covers  all  phases 
of  school  board  operation  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  includes  consider¬ 
able  material  on  the  work  of  school  i 
board  associations.  Copies,  at  $5.00,  | 
arc  available  from  Interstate  Print-  j 
ers  &  Publishers,  Inc.,  19-27  N.  i 
Jackson  St.,  Danville,  Ill.  { 


Member  Sa/tona/  Association  of  Teachers*  Agencies 

School  and  College  Positions  Listed  Throughont  the  Year 

From  Pennsylvania.  Delaware.  Maryland.  New  Jersey.  New  York^-4  3rd  Year 


COLONIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

42  Court  Stre3t  JEffarton  8-5400  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Immediate  openings;  Kgn.,  Grades  1,  2,  3,  4,  Eng.,  French,  Span.,  Home  Ec., 

Ind.  Arts,  Mech.  Dr.,  Guid.,  Rem.  Read.,  Psych.,  Special,  Phys.  Ed.  (Girls) 

Write  or  phone  for  registration  blank 

Harry  G.  Stuart  William  A.  Busch 


THE  EASTERN 

Member  National 
Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 

Write  for  Registration  Form 


TEACHERS  AGENCY 

288  Sunrise  Highway,  Rockville  Centre 
LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Twenty  years  of  successful  placement  of 
Teachers  and  Administrators  -  Kastem  States. 
New  York  State  and  LONG  ISLAND. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

401  Juniper  Bldg.  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA 

Teachers  for  Schtnrls — Schools  for  Teachers — Every  Day  in  the  Yc-ar 
Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion. 

Kingsley  |  Personal  Diicriminating  Serric*  p  Jr.  }  Managers 


TEACHERS — W«  have  hundreds  of  aplendid  poaitiona  officially  Hated  Elamantary— Sacowdary 
— I'ollece.  Why  not  inveatisate  these  throufrh  us?  Our  many  years  of  experience  in  placing 
teachers  over  thirty>five  years  under  the  same  management  gives  you  expert  guidance 
important  in  seeking  a  iKJsition.  Write  immediately.  “Why  put  your  future  so  important  to 
you  in  inex|>erienc^  hands?"  Write  or  phone  immediately  HEmlock  3-4133. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

E«  1880  Sacctiior  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  81st  Year 

2»5  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET.  ALLENTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA 
Member  SattonaJ  Atiociation  of  Teachers’  Agenciet 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  1.  N.  Y.  Phone:  Wisconsin  7-9066 

Philip  C.  Genthner,  Prop. 

Member  Kationat  Aiioiuilion  of  Teaehen'  Agen,iet  A  Superior  Agency  for  Superior  Peopta 

Established  1855 
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Editorial  Committee 

Walter  H.  Williams,  chairman 
Robert  L.  Andrus 
Mrs.  Gladys  N.  Cramer 
Henry  W.  Dinger 
A.  L.  Donley 
Edward  Mather 


Ocean  City 
Piscataway  Twp. 
Chatham  Twp. 
Harmony  Twp. 
Vineland 
Paterson 


Mrs.  Mildred  H.  Maxson  Northern  Valley  Reg.  H.S. 


Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
Marvin  R.  Reed,  Associate  Editor 
Donald  S.  Rosser,  Associate  Editor 


Our  Technology  Says:  Be  Good 

From  his  new  book,  “The  Schools,”  Martin  Mayer 
has  launched  a  new  quote  that  is  sure  to  be  ringing  in 
education  circles  for  many  months  to  come.  Unlike 
the  steel  industry  which  has  developed  a  technology 
that  enables  routine  operatives  to  perform  satisfactory 
work,  Mayer  says,  “the  schools  appear  to  be  trapped 
in  a  technology  that  can  be  employed  successfully  only 
by  good  teachers.” 

Of  all  of  Mayer’s  remarks  none  is  more  striking 
than  this  comment  that  today’s  education  methods  de¬ 
pend  on  good  teachers  for  their  success.  If  we  want 
children  well  taught,  we  must  have  teachers  who  are 
also  well  taught. 

The  review  of  New  Jersey  teacher  certification  in 
this  issue  outlines  the  machinery  our  state  has  set  up 
to  assure  that  all  teachers  have  a  fair  mastery  of  the 
“technology”  (to  use  Mayer’s  term)  before  they  enter 
a  classroom  ...  or  a  guidance  office  ...  or  a  princ’- 
pal’s  chair  ...  or  a  superintendent’s  seat  at  a  board 
of  education  meeting. 

Contrary  to  what  some  critics  say.  New  Jersey  does 
not  “force  its  teachers”  to  take  a  great  number  of  “edu¬ 
cation”  courses.  A  high  school  teacher  needs  only  18 
credits — or  6  courses — in  education,  out  of  a  total 
collegiate  program  of  some  40  courses,  before  we  give 
him  a  limited  certificate  to  impart  his  favorite  subject 
matter  to  a  daily  parade  of  150  or  more  adolescents. 
For  elementary  teachers,  our  state  asks  30  credits  in 
education — one-fourth  of  their  collegiate  work — before 
they  begin  translating  the  complexities  of  the  other 
three-quarters  of  their  acquired  knowledge  into  simple 
basic  concepts  for  delicate,  developing  minds  to  grasp. 

The  cry  inevitably  comes:  a  really  good  teacher 
doesn’t  need  even  this.  By  his  thoroughness,  his 
wisdom,  his  firm  grasp  of  subject,  the  critics  say,  he 
can  impart  his  knowledge  by  inspiration  rather  than 
technique. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  such  persons  are 
among  the  rarest  creatures  in  our  soeiety.  The  gifted 


teacher,  whose  talent  comes  as  a  natural  art,  is  not 
produced  in  the  quantities  we  need.  Most  of  us  would 
have  to  admit  that  we  “became”  teachers,  we  did  not 
start  as  such  at  birth.  We  may  have  had  aptitude, 
ability,  interest,  inclination,  and  all  sorts  of  other 
qualities;  but  most  welcomed  the  additional  technique 
which  enabled  us  to  teach  with  ease. 

Our  New  Jersey  certification  rules  call  for  a  balance 
of  cultural  studies,  subject  specialization,  and  educa¬ 
tion  courses  that  should  develop  the  creative,  dynamic- 
technique  we  are  looking  for.  We  may  have  many  im¬ 
provements  to  make  in  the  courses  our  colleges  and 
universities  offer  to  meet  these  requirements.  We  may 
have  to  modify  the  requirements  themselves  as  our 
changing  world  makes  new  demands  on  teachers. 

Yet  attention  to  certification  standards  must  be  our 
profession’s  answer  for  providing  the  kinds  of  schools 
America  and  New  Jersey  want.  The  job  is  difficult,  but 
not  impossible. 

Somewhat  Personal .  .  . 

As  I  retire  and  my  name  goes  off  the  Review  mast¬ 
head.  there  are  five  things  I  would  like  to  say  directly 
and  p)ersonally  to  the  NJEA  members  who  are  our 
readers.  Thousands  of  them  have  become  my  warm 
personal  friends  in  the  past  27  years. 

IYou  have  a  very  great  association — one  of  the 
,  two  or  three  best  teacher  groups  in  the  United 
States — one  of  the  most  effective;  highly  sensitive  to 
your  wishes;  and  unfailingly  moved  by  a  warm  personal 
desire  to  serve  every  individual  member,  while  it  seeks 
overall  better  schools  for  all  the  children  of  our  state. 


2  When  I  came  with  NJEA  in  1934,  its  27,000 
•  members — many  were  paid  $1,000  or  $1,100  a 
year — had  just  agreed,  in  the  midst  of  the  depression, 
to  double  their  Association  dues  and  create  a  bigger 
and  better  association.  NJEA  has  been  growing  steadily 
over  the  last  27  years.  I  am  confident  that  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  with  the  new  “Greater  NJEA”  program. 

3  Over  the  years  you  have  chosen  officers  and  other 
,  leaders  with  a  wisdom  which  shows  how  well  de¬ 
mocracy  can  work — men  and  women  with  a  deep  sense 
of  responsibility,  anxious  and  willing  to  work  out 
differences  and  capable  of  rising  to  the  demands  made 
on  them. 


4  You  have  a  very  great  staff  of  employees,  with  a 
,  team  spirit  1  have  never  seen  equalled  any¬ 
where — a  staff  which  combines  brains  and  know-how 
with  an  incredible  capacity  for  unremitting  effort. 

^  You  have  been  wonderful  to  work  for — appreci- 
,  ative  and  insistent  on  treating  your  employees  as 
you  yourself  wish  to  be  treated.  No  one,  1  am  con¬ 
vinced,  has  ever  had  a  better  or  more  satisfying  job 
than  that  from  which  I  am  now  retiring. 

Thank  you  so  much. 


Pase  524 


NJEA  REVIEW 


Most  Classes  will  be  held  in  Curtis 
and  Barton  Halls,  the  recently 
completed,  modem,  entirely  air- 
conditioned  classroom  buildings  on 
the  University  Campus. 


A  wide  selection  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses 
is  offered  to  teachers,  school  principals  and  superintendents 

THREE  SESSIONS  WILL  BE  GIVEN 


PRE-SESSIOr4 
Monday,  June  5  to 
Friday,  June  23 

Registration 

Fridoy,  June  2  9  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 


REGULAR  SESSION 
Monday,  June  26  to 
Friday,  August  4 

Registration 

Fridoy,  June  23  9  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 

Saturday,  June  24  9  a.m.  to  1 1  o.m. 


second  session 

ll•9•stration 

August  4  9a.n,.,o2:30 


Foreign  studytours  are  offered  in  French,  Music,  Art,  Education,  History,  and  Social  Welfare. 
A  Latin-American  studytour  will  be  affered  in  Education. 

For  hrfher  information  writo  or  visit  DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

Broad  St.  and  Montgomery  Ave.,  Philadelphia  22,  Penna. 

OFFICE  HOURS:  Daily  8:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  Saturday  9  a.m.  to  12  Noon 


QUALITY  and  QUANTITY 

make  the  difference  you  can  SEE 


Professional  lighting  experts  call  the  differ¬ 
ence  “Q  and  Q”  .  .  .  that  means  Quality  and 
Quantity.  For  you,  it  also  means  the  proper 
amount  of  uniform,  well  diffused  classroom 
lighting — controlled  brightness,  no  shadows. 

Public  Service  representatives  will  be  happy 
to  plan  a  “Quality  and  Quantity”  lighting  pro¬ 
gram  for  your  school,  free  of  charge  and  with¬ 
out  obligation.  Simply  contact  your  nearest 
Public  Service  commercial  office. 


E  B  E  T  T  E  R  .  .  .  E  L  E  C  T  R  I  C  A  L  LY 


